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History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 





Conspectus OF THE History OF 


Political Parties 


AND 
THE 


Federal Government. 


An Invaluable Work for Teachers and the School-Room. 


PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Oritics award it the highest praise. 4 mudtum in parvo for the General Reader, for 
Pupils studying History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &c. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
In Book form, witb colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


In Map torm, size 5x4 feet, $3.00. Sent by express. 
registered letter. 


should be made by money -order, draft, or 


Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 


GRANGER, DAVIS & 


WILTSIE, 5 DEY STREET, N. Y. 








UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS!: 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


NEWEST. | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. | Holmes’ Readers, Histe.y, and Grammars, 
BRIGHTEST. | Maury’s Revised Manual. ren ye and Wall Maps. 
BEST, Venable’s Easy Algebra. enable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry 





The New Sunday School Song Book 


MART ax 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


that the work contains 
: d mew as can 
OICE contains 198 pages. 8 

than_the ordi aie be fu! 
inary tC: yy 


printed on toned paper, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Graphic System of Practical Penmanship 


With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
ee ee ee ee double desks are 
The copies are clean, graceful and bold: the 


35 cents 
covers) 





porated are superior. Complete 
six numbers. te yer bee 
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Standard Works ofPerinanent Value." 


Stier's Werds of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 
Fairburn’s 


1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 mo.......... 1.00 
N. ees & SONS, 





WANTED. 


Lady Teachers to introduce a new and besatiful, il- 
lustrated book for Children. One that all mothers will 
tn Asano for circular, price and cot PEA 


_ BROWN & DERBY, & Park Pisce, X.¥ 


Seteoter 2 Jae Ere Sin Bt... &e., &e. 


“0 ORGANIST.” 


ORGAN GEMS. ($25).) By F. L. DAVENPORT. 
ORGAN SELECTIONS. ($150.) By PETERS. 
BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. $250 
BATISTE’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. $2.50. 
ORGANIST’S RELIANCE. 
Complete $) By EUGENE THAYER, 

ZUNDEL’S ORIGINAL ORGAN COMPOSI- 
TIONS. ($1.25. 








In these six well books will be found a very 
and baht Dat ait good Gryseans i be glad to 
vhe intact, and adopt » 


Billee Taylor, price reduced to 50 cents. 


Johnson's New Method for Harmony 


( JOHNSON. “The best book in the 
world” (tox ite obj ), was the commendation bestow- 
ed by sa upll on 8 former boox the same 
author. However may be, this is bis newest 
treatice, and can hardly be excelled tor p:ainness of ex- 
on, ease and thorouchness. I dbes not attempt 
t mo Oey ot ee rt problems of compo- 
pe t mg av yh pK | 
organist, ovary zo0od pia and compose 
“the people's music,” to know. 


Oliver Ditson £& Co., Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


E. TOURGEE, Music Hatt Boston. 


A. S. CLARK, 


| £45 Nasenust., or 37 Park Row N.. ¥. Ohty 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
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C. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York. 
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~-D- APPLETON & Co’S 
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APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting ef Five Books. 
—BY— 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo, 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 90 
pages. 
Appletons’ Second Reader. 


12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 


tho caiemmen ot the books, confident that 
— oe marked improvements 
render them superior to all 

other Se of the kind. The result has 
been what was antici _ Within three 
months after their pu they were 
odontes by two token os over four hun- 
cities and towns. the year 
copies 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Improvement. 





, both commer- 
cially and educationally, is "due to the fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
in their em ent of modern experiences 

and of the methods followed 


shorter com. | by the most successful and intelligent edu- 


cators of the day. 
We now offer a new series of Geographies, 
in two books, which will as far excel all 
text-books hitherto ed 


as our are in advance the old 
THE SERIES. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geograph 
ppl ‘ne graphy. 
Ate ee Higher Geography. Large 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Siz Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
GOODMAN'S PATENT. 





They insure rapid improvement at every 
“~— of the pupil’s practice. 
ey make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 

is entirely practicable, no 

an of Copy-Books will be acceptable 

ereafter without this provision. ake- 

ae Patent Sliding Copies provide this 

important requisite by a simple and con- 

venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the book. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kin 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 


Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Perspective Series. Four Books and 
anual. 
Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 

It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the primar M classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 


Industrial Courses In 


Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanica! Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY'’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child's 4 of Langu A Graded 
Series of Lessons and cote in Four 
en bang I, Stories in Pictures ; Il. 
Studies in Animals; II. Studies in 
Plants ; 1V. Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in’ Langu 
sequel to ‘The Child’s Book of ‘ue 
guage. 


Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 
igned to secure: 1, An appreciation of 

t is best in literature; 2. An interest 

in the study of all that pertains to lan- 
; 8. A generous and choice vocabu- 

;4 Readiness, correctness, and beauty 

in expreasion ; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful 
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They have Movable Copies, the superior py development of natural gifts, For 
advan! of which are tov obvious to be] f full doscrt escription see ‘‘ Educational Motes,’ 
dispu' No, 2. 

WE PUBLISH ALSO: 
1s GEOGRAPHIES ; ws’ ARITHMETICS ; QUACKENBOS’s HISTORIES, 


APPLETO: 
RueToric; BaLLarp’s Worps, Worp-Warirer, aND Pisces To 
or ERS OF SCIENCE, History anp LITERATURE; YOUMANS’s BOTANIES AND 
Morsk’s Zootocy; LeConre’s GroLocy; Harxwness’s LaTIN SERIEs ; 


| ascinte tieae. ETO, ETc., all of which are among the most pular and suc- 
* | ceasful text-books of the day. BT as 
Gus ties eeslemeatiapadandel wicks tepcnnenting evens department of study from 
the Kindergarten to the University. 
Catalogues, lists, and ‘‘ Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
the most fa’ terms made for first introduction. 
Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The bigot 


Bhrrca odin: & 
Itisa Mplaint that 


for clothigg do nogjrear as well 
ly, The xeason 

@oticheap things'by those whodo not have, 
as ou money as the rich and yet wish 
to imitate them. Cotton goods used to be 
woven, twenty. threads to the: inch, but. 


now temthreads and the spaces filled with } 


cheap starch ;" this ‘is true also of silk: 
Woolen goods are largely made of shoddy 
—that is, old woolen garments are torn to 
pieces by machinery and mixed with good 
wool,, the mixture is spun into threads and 


woven into cloth. Nearly all dark carpets | . 


aré miade of shoddy: so that itis well- 
known tht light-colored carpets wear the 
longer.» Who is to’ blame? , Why the ladies 
mainly,*for they get tired of, wearing the 
same pattern long-and prefer to buy cheap 
and often rather than. dear and seldom, 
But an-article that costs a dollar a yard re- 
quires all the handling that one costing’ 
two dollars does; so that inferior goods 
bring higher prices in proportion. 

The most profitable work to prepare for 
is that in which art is employed. Thereis 
a great demand for designers of beautiful 
things in ‘carpets, oil cloths, furniture, 
crockery, silver ware, jewelry, etc. One 
of the readers of the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
is employed as a designer at Tiffany’s, at a 
good salary. To undertake this new kind 
of labor one must be specially instructed. 
The basis of the whole is drawing—that is, 
a cultivation of the hand. All educational 
effort heretofore has centered on the brain, 
and foreign nations ,have taken millions 
of our money from ts, because they have 
instructed the hands of their people. 

Who will raise fish this next year? Let 
all who have lakes and ponds send to 
Washington and get some young fish. The 
commissioners have 400,000 young trout to 
give away, and as many more young sal- 
mon, . The latter willbe packed in wet 
moss and sent to the R. R. Station, but the 
trout must be got from the hatching house. 
It is said that any man who has a lake or 
pond can make more money by raising 
fish than by raising cattle or crops , 


A trtrLz boy applied to General Clinton 
B. Fisk for capital to’ go into business, 
Amount wanted, seventy five cents. Business 
bootblacking. Stetion, near Fulton ferry, 
New York. Profits to be divided at the 
end ¢fsix months. The arrangement was 
made and the firm began business, One 
Monday morning, however, the ‘“working” 
partner camejinto. the general’s office wearing 
avery lugubrious countenance. “ What's 
the matter.?’’ asked the general. “ Oh,” 
said the boy, “it’s all up.” “All up!" said 
the general. “ What do you mean ?” “Oh,” 
replied the urchin, “the firm's busted.” 
“ How is that ?” was the enquiry. “ Well,” 
said the bey, “I had $4.92 on hand, but 
yesterday 4 man came into our Sunday 
school and said we must give all of our 
money tothe missionary society and I put 
it all in—couldn't help it—an’ its all up 
with us,” 


Ir is rather singular that diamonds, the 
most valuable of all mineral produets, are 
bought and sold by a measure based solely 
on usage. (arat weight is employed for the 
purnose, but has..never been legalized in 
England or this country, neither is it 
governed.by any standard. It is, however, 
generally recognized that 151 1-2 diamond 
carats are equal to. ‘troy ounce, The fourth 
part of the diamond carat is called the carat 
grain and is found to be as neacly as possible 
equal to the average weight of a dry wheat 
grain taken from the middle of the ear, 
which) egainyid identitaljwith thé Alexan- 





drian grain of the Ptolemies, four, of which 
carat.’ . 


were equa! to the Alexandrian 


there isa Actind 4 





Chicago & Worth pee 


RAILWAY 
Is the OLDEST BED! PS a a ge BEST 


LEADING RAILWAY 
WEST and NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best reine | powretn Ohicago and all 
Northern 

ote datas eects 
couNC . BL OMAHA 

ILLE, 


ER, ‘LEA 
SALT OT ARE. SAN FRANCISCO, 


DEADWOOD, S10UZ SITY, 
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mat Chice e. Ld connections are mote eo wit ber pake 

end Benpes 1 ot ge an "Goes rok ovens and bee k 

an va "and pd Tran “4 
fhe Reukakee and Pan Hendie Itoutes 


vr ns posse mone ns at Junction Points. 
It in the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel otel Dining Cars 
Chicago and id Council Blut. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket nts sell you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if the 
wey not read over the Chicago & North-Western Rail. 


ff you wish the Best Travel Acco: mada 
vile NED Tickets by this renee 
cke 


a li Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 24 V. P. & Geu'l Mang’r Chigago. 


“The Erie Railway”: 


NOW THE 


NEW TORK, LAKE ERE 
WESTERN RILROLD, 


is well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West. 


Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of Biver and Mountain, 


—ON- 


FAST TRAINS AND. WIDE CARS, | — 


To go to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


' Ohicago, Denver or 
San Francisco. 


eats 


a tp gateact the Chi 


ons 
T. 





To visit 
Niagara Falls, the Lakes, Canada, 
the Mississippi Valley, Yosemite 
Valley, or the Wonderful 
Yellowstone Country, 
in comfort, take the well-known — . 
ERIE RAILWAY, 
Foot ot Chambers St., New York. 
JOHN N. ABBOTT, Gencral Passenger. Agent, N. Y. 
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‘SCHOOL MANAGEMENT.” 


Special 1 Offer. 


We made an offer of ‘‘ School 
ment” during January to any one who 
sent us a new subscriber to the INSTITUTE 
or two new subscribers to the COMPANION 
and ten cents postage. 

Such a large number of teachers have 
taken advan! of this most liberal offer 
that we have decided to k iis rs) —_ 
month longer. The deman 
great. that we shall issu 
new edition. It will be he en poeaible in this | mar 
number to spareroom for but one of the nu- 


oy | merous letters of 


praise or tory 
notices of the pressonthis voiume, but we 
assure every one that they will be more 
than satisfied if they procure it. We send 
it postpaid for 75 cents. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


1, De Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof. E. V. De Graff has been appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Schools for several years 
as Conductor of Institutes... He also receives ap- 
pointments _by the State Superintendents in 
Penn., N. J., and W. Va. He has probably ad. 
dressed more teachers than any otherman. This 
book is a careful statement of the instruction 
given by him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognised as. a standard 
work on practical teaching. Among the subjects 
treated are—Reading, Phonics, Spelling, Penman- 
ship, Drawing, Language, History, Recitations, 
Calisthenics, Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 
OUR PROPOSITION. 

This valuable book will cost you $1.50. We will 
send it to you post-paid as a premium for two 
new subscribers to the LystrruTs, and twenty- 
five cents postage, or one subscriber to the Jovr- 
NAL and 25 cts. postage, or for five to the Compa- 
NION, postage free: It really costs you but 25 
cents from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 
Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the Pri- 


mary Schools in New York city, and has had a 
wide experience. He is one of the wisest of 


hat | counsellors and is greatly beloved by the teachers 








PBOPLE'S LINE or ALBANY, |= 


FIRST-CLASS F! FARE $1.50. 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
$2.00. 


One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 


Will leave Pier 41, N.R., foot of Canal St., 
eo pamep coop boa, fag Ve 


sip bers euouing 


. 
Aare 

$5 outfit)  Freweat 
Me WwW. 


it- | of the 
been sold! 


Of this volume + agell have 
mpi BK $1.00." We send ft to 
g subscriber for two new su subscribers and wa 
five cents postage. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

21 Park Place, New York. 


American Schou Mottoes. 


Motors, Tae Lor ‘s Pra: and over 
fifty ty Bub-Mottoes, 'welve ae sine @x1é inches, 
printed on 4. Colors 





both sides. The best railroad boar 
COSOR NDS Ere. Minne entity wee’ aarearthe anes! 
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Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through the 
mails as SECOND CLass MATTER. 
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SEND IN. Your SuBscription.—We have 
sent a bill for the JouRNAL to every _sub- 
scriber, whose subscription is due, and ask 
you to remit the amount to us ea b 
money order or registered letter. es 
make it worth many times its Yogi Let 
- hear from you promptly. with amount 

ue. 





To All Those in Arrears. 


We are pleased with the promptness with 
which many of the subscribers to the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL have responded to the subscription 
bills mailed to them last week. still 
remain a large number from whom we. have 
not h e would remind all who. are 
yet in arrears on subscription account, that 
a remittance of the money would be esteem- 
ed a favor. Shall we not hear from all such 
during the next 10 days ? AQononD A — 


————— 


The State Association. 
‘The meeting this year at Saratoga bids 


the largest meeting in many years. Prof. 
Jerome Allen, the President, is already in 
the field and making ready his program. 
We believe that his earnestness will com- 
municate itself to others. Saratoga will be 
a good place to start from. Those who want 
to visit the White Mountains, the Adiron- 
dacks, the West, or in fact any other resort 
whatever, will do well to go to Saratoga first. 
Remember the State Association. 





Meliorism. 





We have become familiar with the terms 
pessimism and optimism, but are we either 
pessimists, or optimists? If we have care- 
fully noted the past quarter of a century we 
shall find that our ideas of human progress 
have been a good deal changed. A good 
many have thought the millennium was not 
far off. We shall have pointed out to us the 
temperance movement, the freeing of the 
serfs in Russia, the breaking of the chains of 
the blacks in America, and the free school 


close at hand. The hopes of human progress, 
how many ardent human souls, have had 
these and died without the sight! How 
many have died thinking, that those who 
should live in the year 1881, would be sur- 
rounded with educated, moral, refined, hu- 
man beings, sharing their plenty with liber- 
ality! But is thisdream likely to be reali- 
zed? Is education able to transform the 
face of the planet? Is there not another 
conviction taking possession of those who 
candidly consider the case ? 

“ Knowledge is power” to a limited extent 
only. What we call progress is something 
that moves very slowly. We can plan for 
results, but we find the mass of people will 
not work with us. We find the only thing 
we can hope for is a slow but gradual better- 
ing of our condition, an amelioration of the 
perplexities that surround us when we are 
born into the world. We suffer from cold, 
and there are inventions made to produce 
cloth or fire, but the cold exists, we cannot 
remove that; we suffer from hunger, and 
there are arrangements made by which 
we.are supplied, perhaps more easily than 
our ancestors. And so of light, of medical 
skill, and,locomotion, and a thousand other 
things. We see that science has much to do 
with the matter, in fact science undertakes 
at every step, to better our condition. 

It is worth noticing that at each stage of 
existence there are features that render life 
more positively worth living. And none is 
more cheering than the accumulations of the 
thinker who desires to benefit his fellow 
man. Whoever, invents a machine by 
which. human. toil. is. saved, is a benefactor, 
for toil-is the common. lot of. all... Whoever 


saves man anxiety and pain has not lived 


among us in vain: It-has become apparent 
that’we can live and reach our ends and at 





the same time advance the ends of others as 


fair to be a success. It will doubtless be! 


movement as signs. of a state of perfection | 


well, by simply uniting our efforts. But how 
difficult this is, only those who have tried it 
\can tell. The politician can organize a vast 
number of men of different sects, different 
languages and different occupations, to elect 
a man to an office he cares nothing about. 
If those who wish to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of mankind could only learn his art ! 





Substantial Teaching. 





We are likely to be misled as to the purpose 
of teaching ; and worse than this we are 
likely to name one as teacher who little de- 
serves it. The great injury in this is that 
those who rely on our judgment will be mis- 
led. There are an abundance of conven- 
tional teachers. With them it is wholly a 
question of life or death, and as they are not 
yet ready to quit the world they follow the 
work that comes the easiest. Not but what 
‘such men are useful ; not but what such men 
are needed, if no better can be got. 

But if we conceive of teaching as a worthy 
thing, and more highly than it has been the 
custom to conceive of it, we shall see that 
‘our life, our religion, our philosophy, our 
| civilization—in fact our whole upward ten- 
dencies depend on the sincerity and noble- 
ness of the man, who, laying by other occu 
pations gives himself up to this. The day 
will come when we shall wonder that we have 
trusted this serious work could be done by 
any but serious persons. The hollowness of 
what is done on quite an expensive scale, 
when a large city, or state is taken into con- 
sideration will assuredly pain one; and he 
will find himself sighing that we can build 
buildings so easily and with so great dif- 
ficulty find teachers to teach therein. Not 
but what there are plenty who make the at- 
tempt—and continue at it, and worse than all 
suppose they are teaching—and the public 
supposes the same as well. 

The great literary critic Sainte-Beuve says. 
‘In the order of thought, in art, the glory, 
the eternal honor is that charlatanism 
shall find no entrance; herein lies the in- 
violableness of that noble portion of man’s 
being.” Charlatanism obliterates the dis- 
tinctions between the excellent and the in- 
ferior ; no matter whether we do it conscious- 
ly orunconsciously. For teaching does more 
than impart a modicum of knowledge; life 
goes with it and the life of the pupil is 
fashioned by the teacher. Does the pupil 
breathe a freer and a nobler air after his com- 
panionship with the teacher ? Coleridge says, 
the superior person met under an archway 
for shelter, from the sudden shower imparts 
an impulse that lasts; how much more the 
six hours companionship in the school-room ! 

The best teaching is what we ‘want, for it 
has a power to form, sustain and strengthen 
as nothing else can. We should steadily set 
before our minds a just estimate of what 
teaching really is and what its beneficent 
results are. The common fallacy is that we 
deem it a mere business, a drudgery, like 
cooking ; and overloek the fact that a person 
of low character and life wilhimpart himself, 
|together with a knowledge of the alphabet. 
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To look back on the great teachers of the 
past is always refreshing ; Socrates, Plato, 
Jesus, Paul, Pestalozzi were nears a rae 8 
art. If we study them and are thoro e 
penetrated with their power,*we shall acquire 
a sense that will enable'us to feel the degree 
with which teaching of .a high quality is 
present or wanting when an exhibition is laid 
before us. 

In high teaching there is substance. We 
enter a school-room and hear the clatter of 
words and we listen in vain for anything 
else. And we wonder how those young 
beings can subsist on such an aliment. We 
remembered that the common people damned 
play after play for having nojmatter in them ; 
but they were satisfied with Shakespeare. 
To feed a questioning human being one 
needs a full table. The child enters the 
world and only cares to be full and to find 
out. The courses of study are mere indexes, 
and very incomplete at that. The substance 
that robust mothers are made of must be in 
the teacher; and she must be exalted by the 
thought that she isa soul-mother. The milk 
that is fed to the children in the schools must 
have nourishing qualities. 

Truth marks all work that deserves the at- 
tention of mankind; and seriousness goes 
hand in hand with it. If these two exist 
in the teaching it will have a high stamp. 
The pupil who emerges from the common 
class room into the presence of the teacher 
who has the mattter in him and presents it 
with reality and a deep sincerity feels him- 
self to be in another world. We who are 
taught from the pulpit, knew that these 
things are so for us. 

And if anything else should be added it 
must be an understanding of life. But this 
is what is meant by possessing substance. 
The helplessness of the vast number who try 
to teach is pitiable. They enter the school- 
room, because they are stranded ; they teach 
not because they have sympathy with this 
method of helping on humanity and can be 
of help to humanity, but from sheer inability 
‘to live in any other way. 

But the children, the children; how do 
they fare on this teaching? Let it be re- 
membered the race was born with capacities 
needing the teacher not only, but with desire 
to be taught. If they get only that which 
men of average range can give, the race will 
deteriorate. 








I was now in the hands of teachers, who 
had not, since they came on earth, put to 
themselves one intelligent question as to 
their business here. Good dispositions, and 
employment for the heart, gave a tone to all 
they said which was pleasing, and not per- 
verting. They no doubt injured those who 
accepted the husks they proffered for bread, 
and believed that exercises of memory was 
study, and to know what others knew the ob- 
ject of study. But to me this was all pene- 
trable. I had known great living minds—I 
had seen how they took their food and did 
their exercise, and what their objects were. 
Very early in life Iknew the only object of 
life was to grow. I was often false to this 
knowledge, in idolatries of particular objects, 
or impatient longings for happiness, but I 
have never lost sight of it, have always been 
controlled by it, and this first gift of thought 
has never been superseded by a later: love. — 
MaRGARET FULLER. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Jovawan. | 
Opening Exercisés, 


By Supr. 0. H. Gurney, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Our plan is to have a committee of six on “ Opening 
Exervises,” the principal being one. I give those-for the 
school month of March, 1881, used in our High School : 

February 28.—Reading by principal and school, James, 
5th chap,; singing from Gospel songs, “ Whosoever will” ; 
prayer by principal. 

March 1.—Singing, “ Grandfather's Clock.” The school 
learned the motto, “ Unselfish and noble acts are the 
most radiant epochs in the biography of souls, when over- 
sight in earliest years they lie in the memory of age, like 
coral islands, green and sunny, in the midst of the melan- 
cho’y waste of ocean.” 

March 2.—Singing, “ Beulah Land”: review of the 
twenty-two mottoes learned during the school year. 

March 3,—Mr. Rolla Beard, of the senior class, brought 
in his cousin, Miss Mitchell, who sang for the school, “ I'll 
Remember you, Love, in my Prayers,’ then played an 
organ instrumental piece. 4 

March 4.—President’s Day opening exercise. Hach 
student gave a selection from an inaugural address of some 
President of the United States. 

March 7.—Singing, ‘“‘ Only an Armor Bearer,” followed 
by learning the Garfield motto, “Next in importance to 
freedom and justice is popular education, without which 
neither justice nor freedom can be permanently main- 
tained.” 

March 8.—Alternate reading by principal and school of 
twelve verses first mregter of Ist Peter; singing, ‘‘ My 
Grandfather's.Clock”; prayer by principal. 

March 9,—Sloging exercise, Ist, “Beulah Land”; 2d, 
‘Old Musician and his Harp"; 3d, “I’se Gwine Back to 
Dixie.” 

March 10.—The prineipal and each student recited a 
selection beginning with the letter G. 

March 11.—James G. Olark, the ballad singer, being in 
town, was invited by Committee on Opening Exercises to 
sing for the school. Mr. Clark sang ‘‘ A Leap for Life” 
and ‘‘ We’ve Drunk trom the Same Canteen.” 

March 14.—Mr. A. 8. Lake, of the School Board, con- 
ducted the exercises. Ist, singing ‘‘ Beulah Land,” 2d, 
reading one verse of Scripture, 8d, prayer, 4th, a recital of 
some very interesting particulars of nnwritten history in 
the life of Hannah Dustin, and a description of the monu- 
ment erected to her memory. 

March 15.—Singing, ‘ Beulah Land”; learning the 
Beecher motto, ‘“‘A dull axe never loves grindstones, 
but a keen workman does, and he puts his tools upop 
these in order that they may be sharp. Men do not like 
grinding, but they are dull for purposes which God designs 
to work out with them, and therefore he is grinding 
them.” 

March 16,—Ist, reviewing the Beecher motto, 2d, 
learning the pieces, “They Orucified My Savior” and 
“ Daniel in the Lion’s Den.” 

March 17.—Alternate reading ot the last halt of first 
chapter of Ist Peter; repeating Lord’s Prayer; singing 
same music as previous morning. 

March 18.—Singing, ‘‘ Catch the Sunshine ”; review of 
last, six mottoes learned. 

March 21.—-Mr. Beard’s cousin came in again and sang 
two pieces for school, 

March 22.—Upon the invitation ot the committee, Prof. 
Bristow, a blind musician, with his flute, and Dr. Bell with 
organ accompaniment, played for school. 

March 23.—Mrs. A. J. Orase, teacher of music, sang for 
school. 

March 24—Each student and the principal recited a 
sentiment in reference to patriotism. 

March 25.—Rey. Mr. Stevenson, of the Congregational 
Ohurch, conducted the exercises: 1st, singing, “They 
Orucified My Savior” ; 2d, prayer; 3d, a short talk em- 
phasizing the ideas of perseverence and accuracy, referring 
particularly to Postmaster-General James, of President 
Garfield’s cabinet. 

Every opening exercise should, 1, be brief; 2, instruct- 
ing and attractive; 3, appropriate and preparatory to the 
work of the pupil; 4, educative and elevating—teaching a 
good lesson. Our exercises have been very helpful to us. 








A rate coinpensstion torhhonéat services is the best pre- 





sent you can make a man, and the best gift he can receive. 


Moral Lessons. 


_ THE BEGINNING. 

A ech6ol-bxy, ten years old, one lovely June day— 
with the rosés in full bloom over the porch, and the la- 
borers in the wheat fields, had been sent by his Uncle 
John to pay a bill at the country store, and there were 
seventy five cents left, and Uncle Joh» did rot ask him 
for it. At noon, this hoy had stood under the beautifu! 
blue sky, and a great temptation came. He said to him- 
;| selt, “Shall I give it back orshall I wait antil be asks for 
it? Ifhe never asks, that is his lookout. If he does, why 
I can get it again together.” 

He never gave back the money. 


THE ENDING. 

Ten years went by ; he wasaclerk ina bank. A pack- 
age of bills lay in the drawer and had not been put in the 
safe. He saw them, and wrapped them up in his coat 
and carried them home. 

He is now in a prisun cell, but he set his feet that way 
when a boy years before, when he sold his honesty for 
seventy-five cents 

That night he sat disgraced and an open criminal. Un- 
cle John was long ago dead, The old home was desolate, 
his mothe: broken-hearted. The prisoner knew what 
brought him there. 





Sayings of Longfellow. 


[The following can be used in the school-room as quota- 
tions or “Golden Thoughts.” They are compiled from the 
“Longfellow Birthday-Book,” published by Houghton 
Mifflin & Co.] 

Be noble in every thought 
And in every deed.— Golden Legend. 

Surely it is a characteristic trait of a great and noble 
mind, that it recognizes humanity in all its laws and con- 
ditions.— Hyperion. 

An enlightened mind ‘is not hood-winked; it is not 
shut up in a gloomy prison, till it thinks the walls of its 
own dungeon the limits of the universe, and the reach of 
its own chain the outer verge of all intelligence,— Dri/t- 
Wood. 

Sooner or later, some passages of everyone's romance 
must be written either in words or actions.— Hyperion. 

If we could read the secret history of our enemies, we 
should find in each man’s life, sorrow and suffering enough 
to disarm all hostility.—Drift- Wood. 

Yea, music is the prophet’s art ; 
Among the gifts that God hath sent, 
One of the most magnificent !—Christus. 
Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted, 
—Prometheus. 
Assert thyself ; rise up to thy full height ; 
Shake from thy soul these dreams effeminate, 
These passions born of indolence and ease, 
Resolve, and thou art free. 
—Masque of Pandora. 
To murmur against death in petulant defiance, 
Is never for the best, 
To will what ‘God doth will, that is the only science 
That gives us any rest.—Consolation. 
But the good deed, through the ages, 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by moth or rust. 
—Normal Baron. 

Weak minds make treaties with the passions they can- 
not overcome, and try to purchase happiness at the ex- 
pense of principle. But the resolute will of the strong 
man scorns such means, and struggles nobly with his foe 
to achieve great deeds.— Hyperion, 

How weil does the song of a passing bird represent 
the glad but transitory days of youth.— Outre-Mer. 

We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, 
while others judge us by what we have slready done.— 
Kavanagh. 

Sorrow and silence are strong and patient endurance is 
godlike.— Evangeline. 

Let us then, be what we are, and speak what we think, 
and in all things keep ourselves loyal to trath and the sa- 
cred professions of friendship.— Miles Standish. 

The life of man consists not in seeing visions and in 
dreaming dreams, but in active charity and willing service . 





— Kavanagh. 
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There is a beautiful moral f-eling connected with every- 
thing in rural life, which is not dreamed of in the philoso- 
phy ot the city.— Outre- Mer. 

In great cities we learn to look the world in the face. 
We shake hands,with stern realities—Drift- Wood. 

There is nothing so good for sorrow as rapid motion in 
the open air.— Hyperion, 

A good heart and a poetic imagination makes life joy- 
ous and the world beautiful— Hyperion. 

Humility is not the only rozd to excellence, but it is one 
road.— Kavanagh, 
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Golden Thoughts. 


Lvox is the dream of a simpleton. 

Wao lives with cripples learns to limp, 

Tux aim of education is to show how to think. --Bearrie. 

Tue fruit of education 1s the desire to learn.—Pres. Exror. 

Hort is like the sun, which as we journey toward it, 
casts the shadow of our burden behind us.—Samvs. 
Sues. 

Farrna is letting down our nets into the untransparent 
deeps at the divine command, not knowing what we shall 
take.—Faserr. , 

Ir we have faith m Christ, we shall love Him; if we 
keep His commandments,"we shall daily’ grow in His 
spirit and in fitness for heaven.—Kpwarps, 

Ir would be most lamentable’if the good things of this 
world were rendered either more valuable or more lasting: 
for, despicable as they already are, too many are found 
eager to purchase them, even at the price of their souls.— 
Cotton. 

Tax. withered leaf is not dead and lost, Thee are 
forces in it and around it, though working in inverse or. 
der, else how could it rot? Despise not the rag from 
which paper is made, or the litter fiom which the earth 
makes corn.—OarLYLe. 

Taat which thou dost not understand when thou 
readest, thou shalt understand in the day of thy visits- 
tion. For many secrets of religion are not perceived till 
they be telt, and are not felt but in the day of great calam- 
ity —Jeremy Taytor. 

Just as soon as any conviction of importart trath be- 
comes central and vital, there comes the desire to utter it, 
—a desire which is immediate and irresistible. Sacrifice 
is gladness, service is joy, when such an idea becomes a 
commanding power.—R. 8S, Storrs, 

Tae great difficulty is so to feel the reality of both 
worlds as to give each its due place in our thougtts and 
feelings; to keep our mind's eye and our heart's ear ever 
fixed on the land of Promise, without looking away from 
the road along which we are to travel toward it.—Hanre. 

Srars shine bnghtest in the darkest night: torches are 
better for beating ; grapes come not to the proof till they 
come to the press; spices smel] the best when they are 
bruised ; young trees root faster for shaking; gold looks 
brighter for scouring; juniper smells sweetest in the fire; 
the palm-tree proves the better for pressmg; chamomile, 
the more you tread it, the more you spread it. They are 
most triumphant when most tempted: most glorious when 
most afflicted.—Bocarzr. 








Rules for Teaching the use of Language. 


Primary language lessons, if taught in the true spirit, 
will develop thought, the power of correct expression and 
observation, and prepare the way for a very successfnl and 
profitable study of the analysis and grammatical forms ot 
our language. 

The following rules should be carefully followed : 

1, Proceed slowly. A li:tle well taught is far better 
than much half understood. 

2. After each lesson require pupils to express their 
thoughts in their own language. 

_3. Be certain that the meaning of each word used is un- 
derstood‘and its spelling learned. 

4. Read frequently an interesting story. Require it to 
bs repeated in the pupil's own words, and then written. 
This exercise will call out the power of expression, impart 
self confidence, discipline the memory, and give the teacher 
an excellent opportunity to make corrections. 

5. Punctuation and the use of capital letters may he 
easily taught by example, aided by a few simple rules. 
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Children learn that many things are right before they can 
tell why. 

6. The correct meaning of words is taught by leading 
children to preperly use those they understand. Many 
more can be added from time to time to the stock as they 
need to use them. 

If these rules are followed, teachers cannot fail to be 
successful in teaching the use of language.—Mich Moder- 
ator. 
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Lessons in Orthoepy.—No. II. 


Let the teacher write these words on the black-board, 
and after pronouncing them properly, require the school 
to pronounce them in concert: Cabaret, (kab-a-ra) ; cab- 
riolet, (o-let’), cafe (Fr.) (ka-fa), caldron (not short a), calf 
(not short a), ca-liph (long a), cam-phor (not fire), canaille 
(Fr.), caenie, (engi and loner e), can-cel (two syllabics), 
ca-nine’, car-i-ca-ture (not toor, nor chur), car-tridge (not 
cat), castle (kast, not kas-tel), cas-si-mere (kas, not kaz), 
catch (not ketch),j cel-lar (not sul-ler), cer-tain (two syl- 
lables and not sur), cham-ois (sham-wab), chas-tise-ment), 
(accent first syllable), chil-dren (not durn), cit-rate (short i), 
cloth (make o as short as you can and have it sound well), 
co-ad-ju’-tor, cof-fee (short 0), cof-fin (short 0), col-os-se’- 
um, come-ly (kum-ly), com’-pa-ra-ble, com’-rade (long a), 
conscientious (con-she-en-shus), con-sols (both e's short), 
con-spir’-acy (short i), con’-strue, con-sum’-mate, con’- 
tu-me-ly, con’-ver-sant, cor’-al (not"long 0), cev’-et-ous (not 
chus), creek (not krick), cu’-li-na-ry (long u), cy-clo-pe’-an, 
cynosure (si’-no-sbur), czarowitz (zar-o-vitz.) 
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By Awnna Jonnson. 


NO. VI.—PAPER EXERCISES. 

Furnish the children with short, narrow pieces of col 
ored papsr. Dissolve five cents worth of gum tragacanth 
in a bow! of water, and pour into small butter plates,’giv 
ing one plate for the use of every two children. 

Begin with a talk about paper; speak” of its qualities, as 
ight, then'smooth, pliable, etc. Let the children tell of 
what it is made, and give a short description of its manu 
facture. 

Let them paste the ends of one piece of paper to- 
gether, forming a ring, then another, uniting them with a 
third; along chain may thus be made. This will interest 
the children very much, and they will work as quietly and 
orderly as little ants. See that they”are parti-ular in 
lapping the pieces—accuracy is a quality to be aimed at in 
all work. 

Pieces of paste- board, box covers, or cards may be given 
them, and they can paste the paper on them in ‘he forms 
of angles, squares, triangles, etc., also the Roman numbers. 

The papers may be cut into squares and strung with 
straws. Needles may be previously threaded by some of 
the oldest scholars, and placed on a pin-cushion ready 
for use. Iv this exercise see that the children place the 
needle in the center of the paper, using’ first a paper, then 
a straw. 

When the children understand how to work with the 
papers, they may be left to themselves or with a monitor, 
and will be able to amuse themselves for a long time, 
with tne feeling that they are really accomplishing some- 
thing. 

The chains nake very pretty decorations when festoon- 
ed from the chandeliers or hung en the walls. At Christ- 
mas time they may be used with pretty effect on Christ- 
mas trees. 

Some time ought to be tcken at home to ta'k with the 
children about what they are learning and doing at 
sci.ool. Such talks are what children naturally expect and 
like. Your children are not turned away to school to 
shift wholly for themselves, or to be taken care of wholly 
by the teacher, without any thought of your own for 
them. You ought to know what they are studying, and 
how they sre getting on. No matter if you fiud out some- 
thing aboat their plays and playmates, and the way they 
spend their recess. No matter, either, if the teacher finds 
out that you know something of what is going on in and 
about the school house; and if she cvmes to understand 
that, without your keeping any close and sharp watch up- 
ov, you bave an eye at least for al] tne good work she is 
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Things to Tell the Scholars. 


—_—_—_— — 


(PREPARED FoR THE N. Y. ScHooL” JovRNAL.) 
Inrerestiva new discoveries have been made at Pompeii . 
A house has been excavated which was in the course of 
construction when the terrible catastrophe occurred, and 
which differs materially from all other Pompeiian houses 
in its plan. In another house a large square piece of black 
glass was found fixed iuto the wall, which, when slightly 
moistened, forms the most perfect mirror. In a third 
house various wall- paintings were discovered, which, how- 
ever, are rather of artistic than scientific interest. 








How are distances to the stars measured? 

The general principle is that of triangulation, The base 
line may be the earth's diameter, 8,00u miles, but for any 
objects as far offas the stars, we have to take the diameter 
ot the orbit of the earth (185,000,000) as a base line. Even 
that coupled with an ability to measure one hundred 
thousandth ofan inch, does not suffice to make many stars 
show a*difference of angle at the two ends of the base 
line. There are besides three methods of measuring the 
velocity of light: so there are three er more ways of 
measuring the distance of the sun. 


In Persia they bottle up their tears as of old. This is 
done in the following manner: As the mourners are sitting 
around and weeping, the master of ceren.onies presents 
each one with a piece of cotton wool, with waich he wipes 
off his tears. This cotton is afterwards squeezed into a 
bottle, and the tears are preserved as a powerful and effica- 
civus remedy for relieving a dying man after every other 
means has failed. It is also em; loyed as a charm against 
evil influences. This custom is probably alluded to in 
Psalm lvi., verse 8: “ Put thou my tears into a bottle.” 
The practice was once universal, as is found by the tear 
bottles which are found in almost every ancient tomb, for 
the ancients buried them with their dead as a proof of 
their affection. 


Sranparp Tiwe.—The Americar Metrological Society 
says: there are now im ordinary use at least 100 local 
times or meridians, many of thm differing but a few 
minutes from each other. 

The society preposes that the community unite upon a 
division of this continent into a few sections, throughout 
each of which the times adopted by railroad, canal, steam- 
boat and telegraph companies, the city or town clocks and 
the clock-makers, shall all be kept as nearly as possible in 
agreement with one standard meridian. 

Newfoundland, etc., would be in “Eastern Time” (4 
hours w. of G.); Maine to Florida would be in “ Atlantic 
Time,” (5 h. w. of G.); Mississippi, Texes, and Upper 
Lakes, etc., in “ Valley Time,” (6 h. w. of G.); Rocky 
Mountain region in ‘‘Mouotain Time,” (7 h. w. of G.); 
California, etc, in “Pacific Time,” (8 h. w. of G). This 
wou'd produce uniformity, if not exactness. 

Tas Duke of Orleans was the eldest son of King Louis 
Philippe. He wasavery noble young man—physically 
noble. His generous qualities had made nim universally 
popular. Ove morning he invited a few of his friends to 
breakfast, as he was about to ‘epart from Paris to join 
his regiment. In the conviviali:y of the hour he drank s 
tittle too much wine. He did not become intoxicated; 
he was not in any respect a dissipated man. His charac- 
ter was lolty and noble. But in that joyous hour he 
drank just one glass too much. In taking the parting 
glass he slightly lost the balance of his body and mind. 
Bidding adieu to his companions, he entered the carriage ; 
but for that one g'ass of wine he would have kept his 
seat. Remembering something, he leaped from bis car- 
riage; but for that glass of wine he would have ahght- 
ed on his feet. His bead struck the pavement. Sense- 
less and bleeding, he was taken into a beer-shop near by 
and died. ‘Ihat extra glass of wine overthrew the Or- 
leans dynasty, confiscated their property, aud sent the 
whole family into exile. 

Hersert Srexcer.—A correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller describes Herbert Spencer as a man about five 
feet nine inches tall, slight, and spare in figure, He is 
dressed in a simple busivess suit, dark coat and light 
trousers. His forelead is high, and its apparent height is 
increased by the growing baldness of the forehead part of 
bis crown. Tlis hair is thin, light and straight. He has 
no mu:tache, but sandy cide whiskers, a little after the 
English clerical fashion. Though his healih is poor—as it 
has been for some years—so that he can work only about 
three hours a day, his face is not much wrinkled, and he 





doing.—~ Congregationalist. 


does not look hisage. His looks would denote he if fifty, 
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though ‘his real age is just thrée-core. He was born in 
Derbyshire, was trained as an engineer, and has had no 
university education. His life is that of a laborions student, 
and he husbands all his strength that he may complete, if 
possible, the great scheme which was conceived forty years 
ago, and is still unfinished, His manner is perfectly sim- 
ple, no airs, no affectations, assumptions, dignities, lofty 
pedestals, or apparent vonsciousness of superiority. He is 
perfectly unassuming and companionable. 


Cuiwa.—According to the teaching of Confucius, no 
conversation must be carried on st table. This precept of 
Confucius, disagreeable though it may seem to many, pre- 
vents many embarrassments at table, namely, one’s being 
interrupted when he trie: to speak at table, and the boist- 
erousness with which come carry on conversation at table, 
Ohinese etiquette requires all to begin to eat at the same 
time. It is customary for the elders to help the younger 
to those dishes which he cannot reach, but in receiving 
etiquette” reqnires him to rise. In sitting at a Chinese 
table neither one’s body nor his dress must touch the 
table, and great strictness in regard to one’s position is 
enforced. It is not according to Chinese etiquette to look 
around when is eating, nor to stare at one another. Re- 
marks made on the food, and the smacking ot one's lips 
are allowable in Chinese etiquette. The chopsticks, when 
one is not using them, must be place on the table close 
together, perpendicular to the spoon. According to Chinese 
etiquette, it is rude for one to finish too soon; one must 
try to keep together with the rest, though it is becoming 
: for inferiors to finish a little before their superiors, but not 
a little too late. 

Tue Ace or tox Eartu.—At the Midland Institute, 
Birmingham, Professor Ayrton delivered a lecture in 
which he gave some estimates on the earth's age. In 
reply to the question of whether the earth’s existence 
was to be counted by thousands or millions of years, 
he called attention to the geological evidences of organic 
changes on the earth’s surlace which. required not much 
less than a hundred million years for the earth’s age, 
There was, however, a better method of approximating to 
the age of the earth. The changes of temperature be- 
longing to the different seasons were less. perceptibly 
felt as they penetrated tle substance of the earth, until 
at a depth of about fifty feet the temperature was 
practically constant. If, however, they continued , to 
descend, an increase of temperature was experienced. at 
about the rate of one degree per fifty feet of the. des- 
cent, Supposing this increase went on at the same rate 
until the centre of the earth was reached, the tempera- 
ture there would he 400,000 degrees higher than at the 
surface. There was, however, no reason to assume that 
the increase cid go on, or that the temperature at the 
centre was higher than that of molten rock, 7,000 degrees, 
or at most, 10,000 degrees. Assuming this to be the tem- | 
perature at the centre, and knowing by experiment, the 
conducting power of rock in relation to heat, Sir William 
Thompson was able to calculate the present distribution of 
temperature throughout the whole earth, not only the 
present distribution downward, but the distribution at any 
future and at any past time, Taking the temperature of 
7,000° as having been once the uniorm temperature of the 
whole body, at the result of the calculations was that the 
earth had been a hundred million years in cooling, 





Jumpinc THe Ropz.—A little girl in New York named 
Rachel Ducewyds, aged 5} vears, of 51 Bayard street; 
recently died from congestion of the brain, caused, the phy- 
sician said, from jumping the rope. She was a bright; 
pretty child, and a great favorite with her companions, 
and was very fond of jumping the rope. A little girl who 
played much with her said: “ Rachel would always jump 
as long as she could. Sometimes she would jump as many 
as a hundred, and then she would have to sit down, she 
would be so tired. She always wanted to come in as long 
as any of us was jumping. We used to try and get her to 
sit down and look at-us, but she would not rest as long as 
she could jump.” 

Another of Rachel's companions said: “She used to be 
very fond of jumping what we ca!l ‘ pepper, salt, mustard, 
cider, vinecar,’ That is when we begin to jump slow, and 
keep jumping ‘aster until we get to vinegar, when you 
have'to jump as fast as you oan.” 

Physicians say it is a very common thing for children to 
injure, themselves by jumping too much. _ It often leads to 
heart disease, especially where there i3 any predisposition 
to it. Many little boys injure themselves in their attempts 





at walking matches, riding the bicycle, and other feats of 
endurance, ir acd 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW.YORK CITY. 

The Boarp or Envcation met April 6. 

The Primary School in Moshulu was reported by the 
President to have been closed by him. since March 23 on 
account of the prevalence of scarlet fever. 

Mr. Donnelly said in reference to giving a principal the 
maximum salary after fourteen years continuons service, 
the last five of which be shall havefan excellent record, 
that the record of a principal should always ‘be excellent, 

Mr.. Beardslee said’a mistake may be’ made by those 
who make the record; such had been the case. He 
thought the Board should be the judge. 

Mr. Wetmore said 52 out of 80 had received the mark 
excellent’ and had the maximum’salary. Some cases had 
occurred that in which some had ‘been marked good, and 
yet got the maximum salary. 

Mr. Wood thought the time of five years was rather too 
long to"require excellence. But*it was jdecided to~ have 
it so, 

Repairs to G. S. 17 were authorized. Notice was given 
that P. 8. 47 would be closed. 

When the proposition to close P. 8.°48 was made, Mr. 
Wood said the schoo! had been founded on false pretenses ; 
a plan was got up a few years ago by fa then member of 
the Board to make a place for'a friend; it was an outrage. 

Mr. Devoe was in favor of continuing the schools. 

Mr. Wickham said when the school was established Mr, 
Wood was the, first that voted for it. 

Mr. Wood said’ this was the fact, but he had’ been, 
swindled, and now he wished to eorrect his action. 

The majority of votes was for keeping the school open 

The plan to have but one principal for G. 8, 64 was 
debated: by Mr; Beardslee who opposed it from legal 
grounds, 

Mr. Devoe thought a principal should have a clerk to 
do his writing and teach part of the time. 

Mr. Wood said one person could teach and take charge 
of the less than 400 pupils. 

It. was decided not to consolidate. 





For many reasons there seems to be a.considerable 
movement in the*Board. There. is. more] apprehension of 
the condition of the schools. Less [confidence is felt in 
machine schools and routine. -There is now and. then 
some pretty plain speaking, Mr. Wood was decidedly 
outspoken at the last meeting. Mr.. Devoe for a new 
member is taking an activepart, Mr. Bellissoon to visit 
Europe, sailing on the 18th inst. Mr. Wickham has eree- 
ted a charming cottage at Long Beach, 

ELSEWHERE. 

Frvz women physicians were graduated last week by the 
College of Homeepathy at St. Louis, one of whom, Mrs. 
Julia F, Haywood, of. Para, Ill, received a prize for high 
excellence in medical and surgical studies. 

Next year Gambetta proposes to devote $18,000,000 to 
public instruction in France, and he specially designates a 
part'of this sum for the education of girls, for he says the 
best advisers he ever had were women. 

Tren western states, from Ohio to Nebraska, including 
Missouri, spend $36,292,492 annually on education, and 
the southern states, from Virginia to Texas, spend $8,763, - 
972. The school population of the western states is 5,590,- 
075, ot the southern 4,490,107. 

ns. I. J, Exy of New York, has given Griswold Col- 
lege, of Davenport, Iowa, $5,000 for a residence for Prof. 
Barris, of the Divinity School. Her husband gave $20,000 
ten years ago to endow the Ely chair occupied by Prof 
Barris, and afterward gave the late Bishop Lee $15,000 
for the cathedral, which the bishop built at an expense of 
early $100,000, 

Cotoye, Tuomas A, Soorr has endowed the chair of 
mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, now oc- 
cupied by Professor Kendall, with $50,000. At the same 
time he has given $50,000 to the Jefferson College, $30, - 
000 to.the Orthopedic Hospital, and $20,000 to the chii- 
dren's department. of the Episcopal Hospital, all in, Phila- 
delphia. The money is now at the disposal of the institu- 
tions named, and the three gifts last mentioned are un- 


mest 

/\Iv has been formally determined that the. Western Re. 
serve Oollege shall be removed to Cleveland, the trustees 
having accepted Mr. Amasa Stone’s offer of $500,000 and 





the subscription list by the citizens ot Cleveland of $119, 
400. A beautiful plot of forty-acres.on Buclid Avenue 


has been selected as the site of the university.. The Case 
School of Applied Science, which }has an endowment of 
$1,250,000, is to be a part of the institution; and this sum, 
with Mr, Stone’s $500,000 and the Western Reserve Col- 
lege endowment fund of $200,000 will give the new uni- 
versity an aggregate of $2,000,000. The college and the 
Oase School, though reaily united, will be practically con- 
duvted as two schools, each having its own trustees and 
rules; both however will be under the control of a board 
of regents. Théy will use the same library, apparatus and 


lecture halls, 
FOREIGN. 


Avsrria. — There are, at present 6,279 schools in 
Austria without teachers. Four thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three places have been temporarily filled with 
individuals who have received no suitable training, and 
1,596 schools had to be closed altogether, as even these 
untrained individuals are beginning to become scarce. 
The city of Vienna has at present 123 public and 51 
private elementary schools. The total number of pupils 
attending these schools is 63,681, and the total number 
of teachers is 1,406, viz: 880 males and 526 females. The 
city of Vienna supports five seminaries for the training of 
teachers, the most prominent of which is the Paedagv- 
gium, under the control of the eminent educator, Director 
Dr, F. Dittes, During the last ten years the city has spent 
4,700,000 florins (1 florin about 50 cents) for the erection 
of school houses. In 1878 the expenditure for every 
pupil in the public schools amounted to 34 florins (about 
$17.) 

Francz.—According to a recent official report, France 
has teachers’ mutual aid societies in every department. 
The total capital of these societies is 2,000,000 francs. 
A bill has been introduced in the French Chambers, 
by M. Paul Bert, tending to improve the" salaries of all 
primary school teachers throughout the country. The 
bill provides for an appropriation of 79,000,000 francs 
against 59,000,000 francs spent for salaries of primary 
school teachers in 1880, The teachers are to be divided 
iato the following classes; Teachers in probation, 900 
francs; teachers of the fifth class, from 1,000 to 
1,200 francs; teachers of the fourth class, from 1,300 to 
1,500 frarics; teachers of the third class, from 1,600 to 
1,800 francs; teachers of the’ second class, from 1,900 to 
2,200 francs; teachers of the first’ class, from 2,200 to 
2,600 francs. Male and female teachers are to receive 
the same salary. There are at present 20,000 teachers 
in probation, 28,000 of the fifth class, 20,000 of the fourth, 
8,000 of the third, 3,200 of the second, and 800 of the first. 
Total, 80,000, viz: 50,000 males and 30,000 females. 

Enotanp.—The Oxford University calendar has been 
issued, from which it appears that of the twenty-one col- 
leges in the university eieven number over 100 under- 
graduate members each. Balliol this year heads the list 
with 242, an increase of twentv-eight upon the last year; 
Christ: Church coming next with 207, a decrease. of ten 
from last year: New, 165; Exeter and Keble, 164. But 
those numbers are not always to be relied upon implicitly, 
the custom of some. colleges. being to retain names.on the 
hst long after, the undergraduate has ceased to be 4 
student. .._Including such, persons, the”\total ‘number of 
undergraduates at Christmas} was 2,822, as compared 
with 2,814 the preceding year, The matriculations in 
1880 were 758; 322 persons took"the*’M. A. degree, and 
483 become Bachelors of Arts... Tae list, of eonyocatioz 
has sunk from 5,212 in 1879 to 5,159 in 1880%; "while, on 
the other, hend, the total number of. members on the 
books has risen from 9,986 to 10,241, representing an 
annual income to the university of the same number of 
pounds, The following are scme ot the questions prepared 
for the recent*examination tor teachers’ certificates: What 
different views of mind are implied in the words “educa- 
tion” and “instruction” respectively? What do you un- 
derstand by object lessons? What is_their ‘psychological 
reason, and under what conditions may,{they be made 
effective? How is mental acquisition promoted by teach- 
ing a number of children together? Describe in detail 
the dimensions, structure, and furniture*appropriate to 4 


well equipped secondary school for 200 parti. In. what 
subjects of instructiun can you most safely rely on book- 
work, and in what others is ora! teaching most nee:iful 
and efficacions? Explain fully the methed of -regis'ra- 
tion, both for attendance and progress, which you think 
best to adopt.. What was the Orbi- Pictus of Comenius! 
What are the special advantages F:cebel sought to gain tor 
children by means of the Kindergerten? What is meant 
by “synthesis” and “analysix” in their ‘relation to modes 
of teaching? Write an essay on rewards and punis!men's, 
and the principles on which they shouldbe administered. 
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“LETTERS. 


4 DAY'S WORK IN MY SCHOOL 

On looking out this, morning we-discover that mother 
earth bas received another coat of snowy white, patching 
the old one which had become somewhat old and worn. 

Indeed the air is still filled with feather-like crystals 
that float in every direction. The wind blows gently from 
the north, and everything has the appearance of a a real 
winter day: 

After breakfast a short time is devoted te gleaning the 
latest news. A few lessons for the day are reviewed, some 
notes taken, and references made. While this is veing 
done the first bell rings, the snow continues to fall, and a 
sleigh goes by with merry bells. But it keeps straight 
forward, and does not pass the school-house to “ break the 
road.” So, after drawing on overcoat, shoes and gloves, I 
secure the snow-scraper and start for the school-house, 
pushing the scraper before me to break the way. We 
reach the school-house, feeling somewhat fatigued, and, 
after clearing the snow from the steps, and making a 
few roads about the building, I enter the house and find 
the fires burning brightly, and the rooms comfortably 
warm. 

After writing suitable motto on the board, I start for 
home; pushing the scraper as before, so as to make the 
path a little wider. On my way I meet several scholars 
who greet me before I get nearto them. First comes 
Willie, witn his ustal smile, and as he passes, he thank® 
me tor clearing the way. Willie is going somewhat earlier 
than common this morning, in order to draw the figures 
on the board, and be ready to discuss the “ Problem of 
the Couriers” when school opens. He thinks he ean do 
it better than it was done yesterday morning. 


Mary meets me just as I tarn in at the gate, and as I 
step aside to let her pass, she assures me that she has got 
the Jong problem in “partial payments” true to a mill, 
and that her mistake yesterday was im subtracting the 
second date. 

I get my books and a few old copies of the Youths’ 
Companion for those pupils to read who do not go home 
for dinuer at noon, and in a few moments I am again on 
way to the school-room, feeling all the better from the 
morning exercise. 

As I walk along, my attention is directed to the snow, 
and I think of the “ Snow Image,” “ Snow Bound,” “ Beau- 
titul Snow,” &e., and am trying to decide which will be 
the best subject for .a short talk to the school. I enter the 
room and find all the pupils there except two or three. 
After the usual morning greetings, the nine o'clock bell 
rings, the class bell tdbs, and all is quiet. Two minutes 
are taken for the roll, each pupil answering to his pumber 
as recorded in the register. A few verses are read from 
the testament, and reference made to the motto on the 
board. The bell taps again, and for five minutes everyone 





is busy with his studies; then begin the recitations. The | topical review of South America. Calvin writes the coun 


first is algebra. At the tap of the bell the class ‘rises and 
moves to the front seats. Willie disctsses the “ Problem 


of the Couriers,” and the class agree in saying that it is| seen it given in the country papers. 


the best discussion that bas been given. 
Emma explains the difference between exponent and 
co-efficient. Tnen follows a review of the week's work, 


and a short talk about powers and roota. The next lesson | 5wWletins down here. The work on the board is reviewed 


is assigned and the class excused. 


The attention of the arithmetic class.is called to a few + cone tg tennant are 0 8 
of the hardest. problems, and they are requested to study derson’s Text Speiler an one page a day. Ten 
out what they think is the difference between “Bank words are pronounced and written carefully. No word 
Discount” and “True Discount.” Then cemes the recita-| i# Pronounced the second tiie. “Aftér they have been 
tion in history. A review of the week’s work is written | Wtitten, one spells a word, another defines it, another tells 
on the board, while the rest of the class recites the lesson. what part of speech it is, and another forms s sentence ir 
Then I review the work on the board, and, after valling | Which the word is correctly used. This is one ot our most 
attention to the most important paris of the next lesson, interesting exercises, One’of the ‘words we had today 


the class 1s excused. 


Then I have an exercise in elocution. After a shert|—rom two Latin words,/ homo, man, and caedo, to kill. 
drill on articulation, I read “ Brutcs’ Harangue on the| Them 8 list of words were written out. as they were sug- 
Death of Cesar.” Many questions are asked who Cwesar| gested by the class. The list was as follows ; parricide, 
was, when he l.ved, what he did, &c, Then T turn back | ™atricide, iratricide, sororicide, infanticide, end suicide. 
and read Antony's speech. AJ] the class are greatly inter- | Then some one euggested that the whole family had been 
ested, and want to know more about Cesar, Pompey, Rome, | *i/ed. Then fifteen minutes are given for writing. We 


&c. Some book are pointed out n which such informa- 


tion is found. Then tollows a recess of fifteen minutes, | oe arrangement, punctuation, etc., of the parts throuch- 


Alter recess Maude reads “ Beautiful Snow.” No criti 


the 


e bell taps, and ten minutes are given for study and 


cisms. are made. Several questions are asked concerning exercise closes and as this’ is Fricay, we dismiss earlier 


various constructions oi infinitives and participles are re- 
newed, and sentences given containing examples of each. 
In the. sentence, “Jt was a day to be at home, crowding 
sbout the fire,” all the class do net agree as to the con- 
struction of to be and crowding, and, as the time is up, the 
sentence is left for further consideration, 

The next class im grammar is called. A short talk fol- 
lows about sif and sei. Seme-of the class would say, “ the 
coat sits well,” others, the coat sets well.” Willie thinks 
“setting hen” is better than “sitting hen.” Two girls 
and two boys are sent to the board. Emma and Ernest 
write the out-line of the pronoun, and the other two take 
the verb. The rest of the class proceed with the lesson 
One reads the sentence, “It was now the’ Sabbath dey,” 
etc., another classifies it, another maps it on the board, 
and another gives the analysis. 

The work on the board being done, they parse by terms. 
Some think than is a preposition, others think it is not. 
The work on the board is reviewed by the whole class, 
anda vote taken ‘as to whose is the best. The girls get 
the most votes, ‘They boys ssy they will try again. We 
got over but one sentence to-day; shall try’ two for the 
next time. The class is excused,jthe bell rings, and we 
go to dinner. 

After noon the first recitation is Higher Arithmetic. 
The lesson is in Compound proportion. First is a review 
of the week's work. hen the solution of problems. Each 
problem is solved in three ways—by proportion, by cause 
and effect, and by amalysic; the class is excused, and 
after five minutes, the next class in arithmetic is called. 
Their workjis in Bank Discount; bot defore proceeding 
with the lesson, Mary explains ber problem in Partial 
Payments, and is commended for her neatnessfand exact- 
ness of her work. Then follows the discussion of the dif- 
ference between true and bank discount, discount and in- 
terest, etc. All take the same problem, and work it out 
to see how much the difference will be. The week's 
work is reviewed, the advance lesson is assigned, attention 
is called to the 23d problem as particularly hard, and the 
class is excused with the remark that they have done a 
good week’s work. 

A short exercise in “running numbers” follows, in 
which all the school joins; then comes a recitation in 
Physiology, the subject is the eye. Many questions are 
asked by the class: Why the ow! sees best in the night, 
ete. “A sketch of the eye is drawn on the board with col- 
ored crayon. 
Longsightedness and shortsightedness are discussed, and 
some cautions noted as to the hygiene of the eye. We 
shall have another lesson on the eye on Monday. Iu the 
meantime some experiments are to be tried. Then comes 
recess, After recess we have a short recitation in geo- 
graphy. The subject is Europe. This is our second lesson 
op this theme. Several questions are answered that were 
left over from last lesson. Lizzie writes on.the board a 


tries of Europe, with their capitals, Johnny gives the 
population of Ohio, and of several other States, as he bad 

Some one asks if we can account for so much snow this 
winter. Willie suggests that some weather prophet up in 
Canada, has charge of the weather and has sent the wrong 


and the class is excused. Then follows an exercise in 


was homicide. ‘The derivation of the words was. noticed, 


all write a business letter. Special attention is paid to 
out. Our next lesson will be a reply to this letter. The 


than common. 0.8. 0. 


A few ago I received specimen 





poe eal Then foilows s recitation, in, the| 


“Of Béntences. At, the close of the exercise, the eke, aie | eel mee earn Tam 


so well pleased with the former that I molose one dollar 

for it, and with the latter that I have recommended it,to 

my pupils and will do all I can for its introduction. Please 

send me a duzen specimen copies’ or more, and I will dis- 

tribute them and urge subscription. I should like also te 

have the Istrrurz in the hands of all my teachers, and 

others inthis vicinity, It seems to fill,a place which no 

other educational journal of my acquaintance does, and I 

have looked and waited in vain, until now, to see it. Ido 

not. agree with all its articles, . not even its editorials; but 
in the great, free, almost boundless region of the West we 

allow some freedom of thought and expression and even 
congratulate a man upon possessing it. The article, “In 

abject fear,” in January number, seems so absurd to me—- 
no, not the article but the fact that a man dare not ex- 
press bis own opinion, based on years of experience, .for 
fear of offending some thick-skulled member of,‘ the 
Board’ | And how often, too, our “ Boards’ get in mem- 
bers trom the lowest, rather than the Aighest educational 
plane. Men of exceedingly inferior mental caliber and.of 
little or no moral worth are too oftenfmade virtual Dicta- 
tors in the public school system ‘I have kuown a princi- 
pal who was doing faithful, conscientious work, ‘beloved 
by his pupils, and giving satisfaction to the intelligent 
portion of the patrons, simply dropped without notification 

at the end of the year, through the influence of one ‘1g 
norant, béer drinking director. This topic cannot be ‘kept 
too:much betore the people. There are many other things, 
of which I wouldflike to speak, upon which you have short 
articles in this single pumber of the Instrrors. “ From 
Nine ‘o'clock till Four.” What a curse that is to the 
profession! And how it pervades the body of ‘common 
teachers! Ring out in clarion tones that eternal vigilance 
and ceaseless toil are the price paid by every true teacher 
for success, Prof. Agassiz is my model teacher, “Old fogies” 
in the school room. We devoutly pray, “ Of these and 
many other ills, good Lord, deliver us." 

I want to know more about the Quincy methods. How 
can Ido it? “Little Things." How constantly we are 
obliged to impress this point not only upon pupils but at 
every teachers’ meeting, upon teachers themselves. Send 
me copies of the January number, for I want teachers to 
be constantly stimulated by these interrogation points 
staring at them from every issue. H. A. F. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 
Besides attempting to teach my class fitly, I pondered 

over the construction of our schoo! system ; it is fearfully 

and wonderfully made! I would not venture to offer any 

ady'ce to the Board of Education, for what. they do not 

know about the business uo fellow will ever find out. Three 

are bankers, (one almost a Mayor) one an ex-Mayor, three 

or four lawyers, several in steamship, gas, iron, furniture 

and leather business, and afew men of leisure. It is s 

good Board. It lacks but one qualification—that it should 

possess—the individuals comp sing it do not know the 

schools nor the business that is carried on inthem. This, 
Mr. Editor, is an affair of small consequence, you will say, 

for the superintendents are suppesed to attend to the 
details. 

The “system” is about like this: The Board is too busy 
to attend to the schools, so it has a superintendent and it 
keeps him watching the teachers and principals and meas- 
uring up the§work ; a course of study is laid out and all 
are pushed aad pressed so as to accomplish it. The trus- 
tees help.along the business by appointing teachers and 
building school-bouses. 

It seems to me that only one thing is left out of the 
scheme—education ! Does the Board legislate on educa- 

tion? “ Well, I should smile,” and speaking respectfully, 
who would' be the man to do it. Let us begin with Mr. 
Amend—but why pursue the subject. Do the trustees 
attend to education? I wonder which one in my ward 
“does” that live of business? The Inspectors do not ; 
they, or some of them, make speeches, and very good ones 
—but not always. As tothe superintendents they are 
knowledge-measurers, memory-guagers. That reminds 
me—one Saturday I watched a custom-house guager 
measure barrels of oil. He ran in a rod and then wrote 
down something in a little book; then he hurried to an- 
other, and measured that. It made me think of (be super- 
intendents. Aad the “little book! . Lwonder i,he wrote 
“fair,” “good’' or “excellent.” I. Cranm : 





WHO SHOULD ATTEND TO THE EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS? — 
If there is any one thing that is positively diegrace(ul, 


copies of the it is the management of our schools by those who do not 








kpow how to do it’ A set of men who are good business 








men enough, with political aspirations, usually are made 
into a board of education. Now watch the management. 
There is A., the superintendent last year ; be Lasa family 
and no money. He struggles to leatn the combination, 
He calls on the influential man ; this one holds off; “he 
has not made up his mind,” “he has heard complaints,” 
will see.” But after awhile he melts a little, and a bar: 
gain is strack. Tt is understood that one, perhaps ten 
pertons, will be taken care of. ‘Thus the poor superin- 
tendent is adorned with a millstone : he is the slave ot this 
influential man to all intents and purposes. 

Could 'this be altered in any way? If so, for Heaven's 
sake, let it be done. That there should be in each city or 
country a board of teachers who should nominate the can- 
didates, at least, seems to me necessary. In this respect I 
agree with your views The teachers should unite, and 
when there is a vacancy send in a nomination to the Board. 
At first, perhaps no notice would be taken of it, but let 
them continue the process. Let it be donein every 
county. 


THOUGHTFUL THOUGHTS. 

Many of what may be called our better class of teachers 
take no periodicals devoted to their particular work, be- 
cause few have been found really helpful. A county su- 
perintendent said in reply to the question, “What edu- 
cational journal would you recommend?” * * “They 
all have the weakness. of flattening out.” The Jour- 
wat, I am glad to note, takes the high, the rational 
ground, that the teacher is the important factor in the 
molding of human character, and that to fit him for the re- 
sponsible duly of training the young, it is important, nay, 
it is imperative, that he have not only special aptitude for 
the work, but that this be supplemented by adequate pro- 
fessional training. Zeaching is a word ot broader scope 
than many people imagine; indeed, upon the single- 
mindedness of its teachers. in a large measure, must our 
great republic depend. Teachers of religion and morals 
(preachers) are properly included in the term teachers. As 
such they may be deemed specialists, Of these, however, 
it is not my present purpose tospeak. 

I look upon the individual whom we call a school- 
teacher, as holding a position but little below that of the 
class just mentioned. By reason of his intimate relations 
with the your.g, he may and he does incorporate into their 
being many of his own characteristics, If he be exact, 
thorough, stadious, earnest, ar if he be slack, indolent and 
indifferent, in either case, “like produces like,” 

It is no wonder that your journal deplores the present 
condition of things and urges a radical change. Why, it is 
simply astounding to see what a motley, ungainly, and il- 
literate class of young persons are assembled at many of 
our teacher's institutes and examinations, claiming to be 
teachers, ‘and yet, in fact, unable to tell/what the word 
teach means. Having found that the other professions do 
not open their doors, they turn to the school, They have 
literally happened upon the business from sheer force of 
circumstances. Of course, there is no anxiety on the part 
of such teachers to excel, no desire for self-improvement. 
They decl:ne to take an educational journal. And so the 
youth of our land are led by novices. 

This may seem like a plain way of putiing things, but it 
is only too true, As long as educational novices are al- 
lowed to fill up the ranks, so long will good teaching re- 
ceive inadequate support. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the remedies. The teach- 
ers are the ones to put an end to this state of things, and 
they can when they choose, too. What the children need 
are broad-minded and cultivated men and women, apt to 
teach and fitted to teach. 

The public is beginning to discern the wide difference 
between teaching end keeping school ; it is encouraging to 
know that there are some who do not hesitate to show up 
some of our so-called teachers in their true light, thanks to 
your journal for its efforts, Let every teacher who is 
hacking away at random, mangling his work, either be- 
cause he is too lazy to make due preparation, or because 
he has no native skill. H. E. B, 


Have just spent one week in institute work. Gave 
three lessons daily myself. Have worked for no compen- 
sation and paid my own expenses, Have also made ef- 
forts to increase the circulation of the Tracuers’ INgrirors 
It isa disgrace to the profession that so many decline 
to subscribe for a good educational paper at one dollar a year. 
Why isit when I give my time, and gladly, to the work ? 

(We will answer that question ; (1) It is becausea large 
proportion, fully two-thirds of those who “go into teach- 
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ing” have no mtention of benefitting any one but them. 
selves. This isabsolutely the reason. Nor do they benefit 
any one but themselves ; would that it stopped here !, They 
damage every child they come in contaet with. (2) Then 
there are those who (like poor cattle in poor pasture) are 
merely skin and bones edacationally. They have taught 
some time perhaps, but they are not living for the children 
either—they aré living for No.1. A teacher said to us, 
“The mistake you make, Brother Kellogg, is in supposing 
others as much in earnest in education as you are ; would 
that they were !” 


Col. Parker, whom we all admit as an educational light, 
takes a ‘stand that the Right only should be taught. Jn 
this I agree to a certain extent and am sufficiently bold 
enough to have some views different from his and—per- 
haps your own, Here are my reasons for putting misspel- 
led and improper sentences upon the blackboard for cor- 
rection, Obildren may be verbally corrected frequently, 
and yet continue using the same incorrect expressions, 
But if placed on the blackboard and submitted to the crit- 
icism of the whole. school, the interest manifested helps to 
stamp it fixedly in the young miod, thereby creating a 
desire to be thought capable of using words correctly, and 
distinguish between wrong and right readily, by thie prac- 
tice. Many children hear at home many incorreet and 
inelegant words, and have no opportunity but at school to 
learn better. 

The same of spelling. For instance, John spells a word 
incorrectly in oralspelling. Mary places the word on the 
board as he has spelled it. I call upon the class it any one 
differs’ from John... The one that can spell the word cor- 
rectly writes iton the board. The class 1s interested and 
all learn'to spell the word by comparison. A. BE. G. 


The possibility of education depends on, the selection 
of those who are to do the teaching. The people have 
seemingly tired of this business and employ all sorts of 
men to select the teachers. Under the title of “ Boards of 
Education” what a variety of people and how little do they 
understand the matter! In the country three men are 
usually chosen ; and few who have observed the course of 
things can say there has been improvement. I meaa by 
this that the schools are no better this year than last year. 
Take the district adjo‘ning this one. The salary is $44 per 
month, The teacher four years ago was a normal graduate 
and an able msn. The trustees cut down the wages to 
$30, and a new teacher has been selected every year. In 
most cases the inexperienced persons have heen chosen, [ 
have seen in these four years a slow, backward movement, 
All of this comes from the plan of a few to turn out Mr. 
J. V.; they succeeded in that and in damaging the schools 
as well. B. L, 


T received a few days ago a sample copy of the Tracx- 
gr’s Instirorz. I like the paper very much, and it is not, 
in my judgment, surpassed by any paper of the kind I 
bave seen. Your Scmorar’s Companron is @ geod thing. 
T think it is just the ‘thing we need in our schools. I 
have long thought that such a paper ought to be published 
somewhere, and you can scarcely imagine my delight at 


the discovery of your advertisement. J. K. Jonzs. 


L received “ Kellogg's School Management” about two 
months ago. It is a perfect gem. Teachers, if you have not 
already got it, get it by all means. It has been worth five 
times its price to me already. W. G. Surrx. 

. Allenville, Pa. 


Jenrotp gave to Charles Knight, the amiable historian, 
his epitaph: “Good Knight.” 

Tue diminutive chains of habit are seldom heavy enough 
to be felt. until they are too strong to be broken. 


Deorme the Convention of the State Temperance 
Alliance a speaker asked: “ What good has the rum: séller 
dove? Can anybody think of anyone whom the liquor 
business has benefitted? I pause for an answer.” A 
man broke the silence by crying out, “The grave-digger.” 


Tue nature of malarial fever has been elucidated by the 
researches of Cuboni. It appears that during the fever 
the blood of the whole body contains a considerable num- 
ber. of individuals of the parasitic species, called bacillas, 
and capable of producing spores. In the second period, 
(up to.the crisis) they are all or nearly all destroyed, and 
if the blood be examined under a microscope one sees in it 
enormous numbers of small spores which have been pro- 
duced, and which if not nase in favorable conditions 








producé a new generation of bacilli in the sane blood. - 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Fer the Sonoo. Jovanst. 


The Brook. 


Translated from the German of Goethe 
Thou brooklet, silver-bright and clear, 
Still gliding on forever here; 
By the bank, I stand, think, and dream,— 
Whence comest thou? where goest, stream ? 
“ Out of the rock’s dark breast, I come, 
O’er moss and flowers, | gayly run, 
And, in my mirror fair, you view 
The image of the heaven's blue. 
“And hence a child-like mind I bear, 
It drives me on, { know not where, 
Since He who from the rock called me, 
He, think I, will my Leader be.” 

—Ipba A. AnLBORN. 








Character. 


The greatest of possessions is character. This is the 
substance ol! a truly great man; on it can be built a great 
and noble life. ‘‘ You cannov dream yourself into a cha- 
racter, you must hammer and forge yourself one.” A man 
may be poor in this world’s goods, may have limited ca- 
pacities, may not be a genious, yet if he is industrious, hon- 
est and truthful; he will occupy an honorable place in the 
ranks of men. 

Integrity of character commands the respect and esteem 
of every one. A man of moderate attainments, if he is 
truthful and obedient, earnest, industrious an¢ faithful, is 
bound to succeed. There is always a demand for honest 
and steady laborers, those who need no watching. Be- 
gin now to build, and build of imperishable material, lay 
the foundation broad and deep. The work will require 
dilligence, seli-denial, watchfulness and prayer. Be hon- 
est and thorough, be true in heart and life. You may 
have talent and genius, a capacity for amassing large 
stores of knowledge, but these are not enough. You must 
be true, It costs something to be true. We do not con- 
fine our idea of truthfulness,to the spoken{word. | Your 
actions must be true; your thoughts must be true. Be 
true to yourself. 

A faithful performance of little duties enibodies the 
highest ideal of character. ‘“‘He that is faithful im that 
which is least is faithful also in much.” Go to any suc- 
cessful.and prosperous business man, who began life with 
no other capital save a character for honesty and faith- 
fulness, and a determined purpof to succeed. Ask him 
for a history of his life, the causes whieh tended to his 
success, He will tell you he gained his prosperity by 
self-denial and honest work. We asked this question of a 
teacher of boys, and his reply was, “I early determined 
to do right, to improve myself all -I could and to do.all the 


good I could. 


The Drudgery of School leaching. 


To one who is not a bora teacher there is no drudgery 
on earth so tiresome as teaching, nothing which will take 
the bloom from the cheek so quickly, nothing which i- 
duces the peculiar disorders to which women are subject 
and which frequently unhinge the mind. 

This is especially true in the district school where, from 
the nature of the material, it is impossible to establish 
system such as will lighten at least the physical burden of 
the teacher. Five years in a district school will break 
down thefstrongest woman in the world, physically, In 
some of these schools we have delicate, sensitive girls who 
are too conscientious to neglect labors they are physically 
unable to perform. Discipline is the first essential in teach- 
ing and to secure discipline some very wild children are 
to be subdued. The man who has tried to subdue a bad 
child can form some faint conception of the work that is 
required of the delicate girl who presides over the dietrict 
school. 

She is on her feet most of the day, for one thing. This 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will induce that dis- 
order which is making American women old at thirty. 
Her mind is never off her unruly pupils, Her patience 
is subjected to the severest trial, her feelings are outraged 
and her sensitive conscieuce troubled. The physical dis- 
tarbance and the mental strain become so depressing as to 
be unbearable, Happy woman if she can settle down into 
obstinate, indifferent endurance; if she can bory con- 
science dnd relieve herself of the mental distress; if she 

















can pursue the dull routine of recitations without regard 
to discipline, with no further 2ope than that the day will 
soon be done. Most of those who are not adapted to the 
life, but are compelled tw follow it do reach this dogged 
state, than which madness is the only alternative. This 
life of teaching, save to the few who were born to teach, 
is a battle more severe than most men engage in. Plow- 
ing, hod carrying, blacksmithing, buying and __ selling, 
writing and preaching; all the employments of men ase 
easier than teaching. 

There are men aad women to whom teaching is ensy ; 
they are, like those who write verses easily, born for 
the purpose. They will, without apparent effort, bring 
order out of the elements which make .up the district 
school. They will, wit: no considerable distarbance of 
mind, secure such discipline as would do credit to an army. 
They enjoy teaching and live for it. It is a vocation com. 
plete in itself, supplying all their needs, and they are not 
beset by longings for a wider fleld. But such teachers are 
few. If they are women, they break down, or nearly 
down, in five years, from physical causes. So in any 
event we may look upon our teachers as a class who are 
giving the best of their lives to us for a mere pittance.— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Will Education Vield Subsistence ? 


An education? yes;*but what sort of an education? 
A bricklayer’s educativn, an artisan’s, a farmer's would in- 
deed help him to earn a living. A college education would 
give him a social advantage, but it would not, in itself, in- 
crease his chance of earning a living: it would rather 
diminish it. For our colleges do not, like the French and 
German universities, instruct a young man in the bread- 
winning pursuits; the American colleges are, on the con- 
trary, institutions for general culture. I do not take up 
the question here of the amount and value of the culture 
they supply. The point for us to note is that the educated 
young American who has not a special education as a 
bread-winner is worse off, as to his money prospects, 
than the young American who has no college educa- 
tion at all. Dig he can not, and to beg he is ashamed. 
Two of the professions at least are fatally overcrowded. 
The United States, with a population not greatly larger 
than that of the German Empire, graduates every year 
five times as many physicians; for the German Empire 
limits the number of its doctors, and we do not limit 
that of ours. Very many of our physicians not only 
wait years for practice, but never get into practice at 
all. It is much the same with the profession of law. 
In both proiessions there are prizes for a few, and failures, 
more or less complete, for the many. The engineering, 
mining, and other scientific professions offer a somewhat 
better chance, and public life, almost neglected as a pro- 
fession, will attract a better class of young men from year 
to year. But upon none of these, save in favcred and ex- 
ceptional cases, as where a son succeeds to hia father’s 
practice, can a young man depend for-fortune, or even for 
immediate support. They, too, offer a certain social dig- 
nity. But as a rule it is*the laborer, artisan, or trades- 
man that has the better chance of supporting himself; 
it is the educated man that has, more frequently, to wait 
before he can pay his way. If, therefore, we educate our 
sons, it is all the better reason why we should provide, 
not indeed for their independence, but some aid during 
the years which they are likely to spend in waiting before 
they achieve tneir position. 

It is to be remembered, too, that these years of waiting 
may become, with such aid, years of scholarly or scienti- 
fic accomplishment, if not of money-making; years of 
strengthened preparation; years that might introduce 
and brighten a career, instead of wasted years that cloud 
or spoil it.—Harper’s Magazine. 








A proressor in Leipsic University asked a student what 
the aurora borealis was. Putting his finger to the side of 
his head, and looking wise. the student said; “I know 
very well, but I forget just now what itis.” “ There,” 
said the professor, “ we are in a fix. The only man in the 
world who ever knew what the aurora is has forgotton.” 





Postat Mowry Orpers.—The money orders issued dur- 
ing the last fiscal year numbered 7,240,537 for the whole 
United States. This in money reached the enormous sum 
ot $100,852,818, The fees paid to the post office depart- 
ment amounted to $916,452. 
is dons in New]York 


One-eighth of the business 
city. ‘ . asd 4 
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Machine Teaching. 


A large proportion of the common school teachers have 
no competent idea of what education really is The 
whole training of the average school teacher has misled 
him. His work has been careful and iudustrious me- 
morizing of the materials of his text-books, gathering 
facts not principles, and he has no plan of educating 
others except the same process. The truth is, he has 
never been taught; he has simply been tasked. He is 
simply a dry man without enthusiasm, and without 
thoughts of progress in methods of teaching and school 

t, 

Nothing more uninteresting and mechanical can be im- 
agined than the usual routine ef a school conducted by a 
“machine teacher.” It is simply a long dry grad which 
children are glad te get through witb. This is all wrorg. 
If the pupils are properly introduced to their respective 
studies and guided by the intelligent and enthusiastic 
counsel of their teachers they will be interested, other 
wise not. The instructor should remember that he is less 
a task-maker than a teacher, and that if his pupils do not 
get along well it is mainly his fault 

While it is impracticable for many to piepare themselves 
for their work by a course of professional training, no 
teacher can find valid excuse for adhering to time-honored 
but asued methods, while books, journals and pampb- 
lets, teeming with the latest methods and freshest thoughts 
of the ablest educators are scattered broadcast through- 
out the land, and can be obtained for a very moderate ex- 
penditure. ‘ 

If this meets the eye of a “machine man,” we hope he 
will at once seek more light, and endeayor to transform 
his school from a wo-k-house to a gymnasium.— Kachange. 





Por the BOHVUL JoURRAL, 


Abuse of the Graded System. 


By Mary Owen, Chicago. 

Children should be regarded a= plants. We cannot 
change the nature of the plant, though we may materially 
alter its growth and progress. The erroneous idea that 
children are like an i!ly made garment, to be put on‘o the 
figure block of education and be pulled here and taken in 
there, is almost ruining the success of our public schools. 
How often and how true it is, we hear the observation 
that in olden times children seemed to be farther advanced 
both mentally and physically than pupils of same age and 
comparative talent at present date. Take two children ot 
the same age and mediom faculty, place one in a district 
and one in a graded school, and at the end of five years 
which would be farther advanced? I will venture to 
answer that of the two, the district educated child 

But this should not be so. 

For every cent of money expended there should be 
adequate benefit derived, or else that ventore is a failure. 
Compare for the moment the outlay per child, per annum, 
for a graded school versusa district, and you will quickly 
see that the former far exceeds the latier; the rat/onal 
result would clearly seem that the productions of the 
graded schools ought to far outweigh those of the district 
school. 

My idea is that we have too much of the baked-biscuit, 
eut and dried method used in our schools. Children’s 
minds are supposed to be nearly or quite on a par, and if 
they are not »o, then says the graded system, they ought 
to be and must be nade eo. Ifa pupil is especially bright 
in arithmetic, and dull in epelling, asis so often the case, 
work at him until he has acquired a facility in spelling ; 
but in so doing he may lose his taste to study even his 
arithmetic. 

The graded system aims at bringing every pupil, dunce 
and genivs, to one and the same standard ; te graduate 
them from school on an equality. But the public school 
system is a preparer for life. Who will make the most 
successful and greatest men? Do the most renowned 
scholars? They bave not yet 

It is generally supposed that there are certain general- 
ities a person ought to know, such as, talking, walking, 
etc. ; and you inclade under these a general knowledge of 
the three R's—reading, 'riting and ‘rithmetic. So far so 
good, but mark: in the graded schools of my city, and 
mdeed I think in all cities, a boy or girl to have a fair 
kvowledge of these three R's must have completed, 
grammar, geography, history, drawing, spelling and word 
analysis, aod many other things. . 

Quite a lengthy curriculum when you consider that the 








To be sure a programme of study is so arranged that each 
child kept steadily in school from the ages ol six to fourteen 
mey graduate; but the conditions are unattainable by a 
majority ofthe children. The great difficulty, it seems to 
me, is the idea that the programme of studies must be 
rigidly followed, that it is intallible, instead of only a guide 
or general plan. The child must be ran through and 
through the mill of education anti! (like pine moulding) it 
is as much like the real as possible. Children should be 
cunsidered as individualities, units, with their possibilities 
and impossibilities as much as their older brothers and 
sisters. All men can not equal Rubens or Mozart. And 
any system which tends to underrate or discourage any 
talent a child has, just so tar unfits that child for his life 
work. Individuality is « thing to be cherished, not 
abolished. What we wants are specialists, men who can 
do one thing well better than all else—distinguished men, 
hobbyists, anything you wish to call them. “As the child 
isso isthe man.” Crowd down upon and uproot the 
faintly struggling indications of something better, and so 
will it be in future life, the result a “Jack of all trades,” of 
which, God wot, the world teems. 





Teachers’ Salaries. 





The fact that the salaries of teachurs has been reduced is 
noted in reports, and that’is usually all, but Gov. McClel- 
lan, of New Jersey, in his annua] message says : 

“The decrease in the average salaries of teachers is not 
& pleasant feature of the year's history. The accepted 
theory is, that there is nothing nobler than"the work of 
educating the young, nothing more important}than the 
training of the future citizens and rulers of a frae country. 
The necessary inferences from this theory are, that teach- 
ing should be a profession, not a trade; that teachers 
should, as far as possible, possess a high order of intellect, 
tact, adaptability, and patience ; brgad, general views and 
information united with mastery of detail; the power of 
teaching children to think for themselves as well as that 
of impressing facts upon their mind; self-command and 
kindness of heart united with a strict sense of justice and 
firmness of purpose ; knowledge of human nature and the 
ability to grasp and deal with the individual characteris- 
tics of every pupil; entire devotion to the work; large 
exverience—especially for the higher positions—and, in 
addition to other self-evident ‘qualifications, the true 
spirit of Christianity ; in other words, that teachers should 
possess, in a high degree, all those qualities which insure 
success in the best paid and most alluring walks of lile, 
and that they should make teaching their life's work. 

“ The practice, woo generally, is to commence all meas- 
ures of economyfby reducing the small salaries of the 
teachers, and to regulate the quality of the teachers by the 
amount set aside for the salary, instead of the reverse 
operation. The consequence is, that there is seldom any 
inducement for highly qualified persons to devote their 
lives to the profession, so that such persons either adopt 
teaching as a temporary resource, until something better 
offers itself, or they are obliged to submit to the anxieties 
of poverty, while they see their inferiors in intellect and 
acquirements gaining all the advanteges of worldly pros- 
perity, or the places must be filled by incompetent persons 
who can find nothing better to do. 

“Tt would be well if all this land could be taught to 
realize that for those who perform their allotted lite-work 
honestly and manfully all pursiits are alike honorable, and 
that he who spends his life in hard manual toil, it he is 
worthy and industrious, is just as deserving of respect as 
he who devotes himself to purely intellectual labor; and 


more than this,—that it may be doubted whether, at the 
close of a busy life, ‘he sum of content is greater in the 
latter than in the former case.” 





The Art and Practice of Teaching. 


Genius has been defined as “long patience.” But this 
definition would suit equally good teaching. Patience, as 
well'as imagination, is required by teachers to note the dif- 
ficulties of pupils from their point of view. John Wesley 
once heard his father say to his mother, “ Why do you tell 
that blockhead the same thing twenty times?” and she 
replied, “Simply because, ii I bad told the blockhead the 
saine thing only nineteen times, I should have lost all my 
trouble.” This was spoken in the very spirit of good teach- 
ing. Bat it is not enough to repeat «xplanativns ip the 
same words. A child may see a thicg in one light and 
not in another; and,here there is r.om for great ingenuity 
in discovering wore and more intelligible statements—in 








usual school life doesnot average’ mere than five years. 


ringing the changes of explanation. The teacher might 
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well take hints from the showman, for with children, seé- 
ing is believing. Lessons should, as: much: as:possible, ‘be 
thrown into concrete forms, the abstract being to children 
what the vorth-pole has been to Englishmen. For this 
reason, the blackboard or picture should be in constant 
use, and nearly everything, beginning with the multipli- 
cation table, should be ‘taught by object lessons. In teach- 
ing the simplest words, the child learns sooner and retains 
better in his mind those that are illustrated with pictures. 
Thus he sees in his primer the figure ofa cat,:and beneath 
the figure the letters cat; and associates at once with 
the animal. The old system of rote-teaching and teaching 
by abstract rules in which to repeat words correctly was 
everything ; to, understand their meaning nothing. | This 
system sacrifices the spirit of knowledge to the letter, for, 
in proportion as there is too much attention paid to mere 
words or signs, there must be inattention to the things 
signified. The method now adopted by all trained teach- 
ers is to get the particulars learned first,.and then the gen- 
eralization illustrated as much as possible by appeals to 
nature. 

It need hardly be pointed out how much sympathy a 
teacher must have with childtiood to understand it. Some 
teachers do not think back on their‘own early youth, and 
give the pupils the impression tiat they have always been 
grown up. Feeling in this way not understood, or misun- 
derstood, a child has not the courage to state his difficul- 
tics. He who is not a student of human nature must tail 
asa teacher. One of the rales laid down for the guidance 
of chaplains to military prisons should be equally obey: 
in reference to children: “ He shall endeavor by all means 
in his power, and particularly by encouraging their confid- 
ence, to obtain an intimate knowledge of the character 
and disposition of all prisoners.” The early Jesuits, who 
were masters of education,were accustomed to keep secret 
registers of their observations of their pupils; and genera- 
tions afterward, when these records were examined, it is 
said the happy prescience of the remarks were strikingly 
proved by the subsequent success uf many who had at- 
tained fame, 

In the case of the teacher, where liveliness is so all- 
important, a lifeless manner will fail to be successful in 
putting information into children. Let the teacher who 
is always complaining of the inattention of his pupils 
sometimes ask himself, ‘Have I given them anything 
to attend to?” The teacher must not be a lifeless note 
of interrogation. Rather he shonld be the match that 
fires the train of his pupil’s thoughts. His questions will 
be suggestive, asked not to confound, but to encourage. 
“ Rugby Scholars,” says Dean Stanley, “ will at once recall 
those little traits which, however minute in themselves, 
will to them suggest a lively image of Dr. Arnold’s whole 
manner. They will remember the glance with which 
he looked round in the few moments ot silence 
before the lesson began, and which seemed to speak 
his sense of his own position and theirs also; the 
attitude in which he stood turning over the pages of a 
lexicon, with his eye fixed upon the boy who paused to 
give an answer; the well-known changes of his voice and 
manner, so faithfully representing the feeling witbin. 
They will recollect the pleased look and cheerful ‘Thank 
you,’fwhich followed upon a successful answer or trans- 
lation; the fall of the countenance with its deepening 
severity, the stern elevation of the eyebrows, the sud- 
den ‘Sit down,’ which followed upon the the reverse; the 
courtesy and almost,deference to the boys, as to his equals 
in society, so long as there was nothing to disturb ‘the 
friendliness of their relation; the striking earnestness with 
which he would check in a moment ‘the slightest ap- 
proach to levity or impertinence; the confidence with 
which he addressed them in his half-yearly exhortations.” 

The teacher should know when his assistance is re- 
quired, and when not being réquired it should not be 
given. As much as possible should be done by children 
themselves, and as little as possible for them.” A good 
teacher does not think out'thé lesson for pupils!” Rather 
he betoines the cause of thinking in them, Knowing as he 
does that “Easy come, easy ge,” is a saying quite as ap- 
plicable to knowledge as to’ wealth. Of course’ this’ im- 
plies that the teacher should continue himself to learn, élse 
his mind would become lifeless and incapable of kindling 
thought in others. An able teacher is never satisfied With 
the knowledge he may pu-sess at any ‘time during ‘his 
career of teaching, but kéeps himself ‘in constant train- 
ing, by fresh draughts hastily snatched during’ reéréation 


It is very important that children “should ‘be ‘made ‘to 
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respect themselves and their -abilities\by respect being 
shown to them. The secret of Arnold’s success was that 
he appealed and trusted to the common-sense and justice 
of his boys. Lying, for example, to the master, he made 
@ great moral offence ; placing implicit confidence in a 
boy’s assertion, and then, if a falsehood was discovered, 
punishing it severely—in the upper part of the school, 
when persisted in, withfexpulsion. Even the lower forms 
he never seemed to be on the watch for boys; and in the 
higher,forms any attempt at further proof of an assertion 
on the part of the youth was immediately checked: “If 
you say so, that is quite enough, of course I believe your 
word ;” and there grew up in consequenee a general feel. 
ing that “it was a shame to tell Arnold a lie, he always 
believes cne.” But granted that the teacher has the infor- 
mation necessary, must he not serve an apprenticeship to 
the art of teaching, must he not be taught to teach? 

There is a knack of teaching, partly natural and partly 
acquired, that distinguishes the well-trained professional 
teacher from the amateur or the perfunctory pedagogue. 
Tn a letter of inquiry for » master, Dr. Arnold thus writes : 
“What I want is a man who is a Christian and gentle- 
man, an active man, and one who has common sense, and 
understand* boys I do not so much care about scholar- 
ship, as he will have immediately under him’ the lewest 
forms in the school; but yet, on second thought, I de care 
about it very much, because his’ pupils may be in the 
highest forms, and besides, I think that even the elements 
are best taught by a man who has a thorough knowledge 
of the matter,’ However, it ‘one must give way, I prefer 
activity of mind and an interest in his work to high scholar- 
ship, for the one may be acquired far more easily than the 
other.” “Interest in his work.” Alas! that is precisely 
what many ‘a poor teacher has not; and we can point to 
no other remedy than that of properly paying the teacher 
for his work, which, as yet, is far from being the case.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 
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The Use of Charts in Teaching History. 


The use of the black-board and the chart is steadily in- 
creasing year by year in the school-room. Of late it has 
been discovered that askillful arrangement of the facts of 
history, grouping them scientifically on a gsnrtace before 
the eye, will greatly facilitate their comprehension and 
memorizing. No one whc has undertaken to teach his- 
tor7 from the text-book but has been greatly disappointed 
This has been a constant experience. About thirty years 
ago a Prussian named Bem suggested the use of colors, 
and his scheme was employed by many. It proved to be 
too elaborate for class use, however, and yet it led to many 
excellent results. It led to an investigation of the use 
that might be made of the eye in learning disjointed facts. 
Since Bem’s time many charts have been devised tor 
teaching history, One of the best of these is that devised 
by Prof. Houghton of the Indiana University and called 
“A Conspectus of the Political History of the United 
States,” and published by Granger, Davis & Wiltsie, New 
York. This isa chart on which the rise of the parties by 
which our government is really controlled is shown in 
colors—a river flowing from left to right. It is, in fact, a 
bird's-eye view of the history ot the different parties and 
makes plain what would cost years to find outif he 
should mine among the books. The various platforms o 
the, parties are also given, as well as much valuable geo- 
graphical and statistical information. The success of this 
chart has led Prof Houghten to devise other charts, one 
especially relating to the general history of our country, 
which is one of the most elaborate, complete and perfect 
we have ever seen. Col. Granger (the senior publisher) is 
a writer possessing skill and graphic powers of description, 
and deeply sympathetic with the progress of our system of 
public schools. He sees the need of such instrumentalicies 
and proposes to supply a means of studying history in an 
appropriate manner, anc in his work he will reeeive the 
cordial aid of every philanthropist, 








Moyuments do not prove very much after all: some of 
the wisest and best men who have ever lived are buried— 
no one knows where. 


War are rains more frequent in the Suez district ? 

Climate is affected by elevation or depression, by the pres- 
ence of bodies of water, and by forests and by. popula- 
tion. These alter the air currents, produce more or less 
evaporation. The building of a city , changes the climate, 
The canal is, bordered. by., trees, and this has effected a 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS... 
I Didn't Think. 


A boy was standing near a pile of wood and seeing a 
small twig protruding he took hold of it and pulled with 
all his force. The pile came over upon him and broke 
his leg and otherwise sadly hurt him. To the question, 
“Why did you pull on the twig?” he could only say, “I 
didn’t think of its coming over.” As the result of his want 
of thought he lay on the bed for many months ; his father 
paid a hundred dollars’to a physician; his parents were 
made sick by care and anxiety; and finally he was 
obliged to limp through the remainder of his life. 

A girl was building a fire and dropped shavings on the 
floor ; these took fire and then her dress ignited. Instead 
of wrapping somethi: g around her to smother the flames, 
she ran to the neighbors, and was so burned that her skin 
came off in large patches. All the skill of the doctors 
could not save her ; she died in great agony. While she 
lay on her bed, she was visited by her schoolmates, and 
when she saw them so rosy and well, she said, ‘Oh! if 
I had only thought, I might have put the fire out ; it 
was but a spark or two when I saw it.” 

A man had a neighbor whose hens came into his yard. 
He became angry and threatened to shoot them if they 
came in again. They were'shut up by the neighbor, but 
his little daughter opened the door and out they came 
into the garden. In anger-he seized his gun and dis- 
charged it and killed some of the hens; but a scream 
was heard in the next yard; it was the neighbor's little 
child ; a shot had struck her eye and nearly penetrated 
her brain. ‘I didn’t think of anything but the hens,” 
was all this man could say. 

A boy was very much afraid of ghosts—for the ser- 
vants had told many ghost-stories to him—and was sent 
out to the barn to do some chores, The hired man 
thought it a good opportunity to frighten him sti!l more ; 
so he wrapped himself in a sheet and rushed out from 
behind a wagon, making terrible groans. The poor little 
fellow was unable to confront the monster before him, 
and fell down in a fit. Nor did he ever become a sound 
boy again. When the hired man saw this result he could 
have killed himself for his want of thought. 

A young man stood by the side of the railroad looking 
at the coming train. He was going away from home. 
His father took him by the hand, and said, ‘Robert, I 
may not see you again ever; I want you to be a good 
man. Promise me not to drink liquor.” ‘‘Oh! father, 
I can take care of myself; I’m not going to be a drunk- 
ard.” ‘ Yes, but promise your father.” He hesitated ; 
he thought it would in some way detract from his dig- 
nity, and so was silent. The train came thundering 
along—he was aboard and on his way, It was two years 
before he returned; meanwhile he became satisfied it 
was wise to belong to the temperance army. When he 
reached his home he found his father was dead. I 
shocked him for he desired to tell him of his changed 
views. ‘I didn’t think he would die,” he said in sad 
voice, 











Using Waste Products. 


It is the study of men of science to allow nothing to 
go to waste. Samuel Lister went one day into a Lon- 
don warehouse and came upon a pile of silk waste. 
“What do you do with it?’ he asked, _ ‘‘ Sell it for rub- 
bish, that is all,” was the answer. 

Mr. Lister made the offer of a halfpenny a pound for 
the “rubbish,” the vendor being especially pleased to 
get rid of it on such terms. He spent a good deal of 
time over it, and came to the conclusion that there was 
something to be done with it. 

His heart was set upon inventing machinery that 
should be able to manipulate this waste. He engaged a 
number of skilled workmen from foreign countries— 
men well acquainted with the manufacture of silk in all 
its branches—and spent $360,000 in perfecting machinery 
for the manufacture of silk waste before he ever made a 
single shilling by it. 

In the year 1865 Mr. Lister had accomplished his task ; 
he was able to manufacture from it velvet fabrics of 
great beauty, especially on the velvet loom. This is the 
invention of Mr. Reixach, a Spaniard, and is considered 
to be a magnum opus. Mr. Lister bought this patent. 
Next he made extensive arrangements for producing the 
raw material in its perfect’ form on an estate of his own ; 
he acccrdingly purchased an estate in Assam. . More re- 
cently Mr. Lister has become possessed of extensive 
estates in the Punjab and Dehra Dun, where the Assam- 
ese worm has been introduced with considerable success, 
and where also the Italian and Japanese worms are be- 
ing largely cultivated. ‘The Assamese worm, it may be 
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mentioned, does not.feed_ppon the myulberry tren, be |‘ 
upon the castor-oil plant, and produces five cocoons @ 
year, the leaves of: the: plant: remaining fresh qll: the 
year round. 

A surpeiitng tathath ofmitcias trd mow pacdagh tien 
silk waste; The following may be enumerated by way 
of example : Silk velvets, velvets with a silk pile and a 
cotton back, silk carpets, imitation seal-skin, plush, vel- 
vet ribbons, corded ribbons, sewing silks, Japanese bilks, 
poplins, silk cleaning-cloths for machinery, bath-towels, 
floor cloths, dish-cloths, afd 80 forth. And all these 
from the opnce-despised silk waste! The consequence 
has ‘been that silks have been greatly cheapened, and 
that a material which was regarded as worthless has 
- some to have a value in the market, the price obtained 
for silk waste being now very greatly in excess of the 
original price paid by Mr. Lister. 


Turquoises. 


All the turquoises in Europe, says the Popular Science 
Monthly, come from one mine in Persia. Two kinds of 
turquoises are i in mineralogy; the real 
stone turquoise and the odontolite. The latter is con- 
sidered a false turquoise, and is supposed to be composed 
of a piece of bone colored with phosphite of iron. The 
Persians again divide the real turquoise into two kinds, 
stony and earthy, accordingly as they are incrusted with 
the rock, or are obtained by washing the earth, and are 
clear of foreign matters. 

‘The hills on which the turquoises are found have a 
reddish-grey aspect ; they are formed of rocks and an 
earth full of pebbles, and are bored in their whole ex- 
tent with galleries, tunnels, and abandoned pits which 
give the place a curious aspect. The mines belong to the 
Government and are farmed out for a considerable sum. 
They are not very actively worked and the product is 
small. In extracting the gems the miners make a hole 
and burn a bunch of dry grass in the hole, taking pre- 
caution, as soon as the cracks appear, not to damage the 
turquoises that may be incased in the block. The stones 
are generally found in groups, often numbering twenty- 
five or thirty, incrusted with a thin calcareous envelope 
which is white next to the mineral, brown on the side 
next to the rock. The earthy turquoises are found in the 
valley adjoining the hills, and ina soil composed of 
gravel and rounded stones resting on a clay subsoil. 
After the earth has passed through two or three wash- 
ings, a considerable number of turquoises are left, of 
moderate size, but pale and of little value. 

Among the largest turquoises which have been men- 
tioned is one of which a drinking-cup was made for the 
Shah of Persia, and one in which the treasure of Venice 
was kept and which weighed several pounds. Generally 
the large turquoises are pale or discolored and of little 
value, and are used principally for the decoration of 
furniture, and of the saddles and bridles of rich Persians. 











Some Things we Eat. 


SARDINES. 

The delicate little fishes which come to our tables 
neatly packed in tin boxes and smothered with oil, are 
supposed to have been captured near the island of Sar- 
dinia. But they are frequently the product of the Eng- 
lish and American sardine fisheries, and are simply 
young pilchards. They get their name from having been 
formerly caught in great numbers in the Mediterranean. 
They are members of the herring family, and are caught 
in great numbers off the coast of Cornwall, England, 
from August to November. The shoals of pilchards 
are sometimes in such great magnitude that the fish 
behind. force the fish before up to the beach, so that 
they can be taken up by the hand or in buckets, 

Each village on the coast of Cornwall which anticipates 
a visitation from the pilchards employs a man as look- 
out to watch for their coming. He is paid a guinea a 
week while he is on the watch, and receives besides a 
percentage on the produce of all the fish taken under his 
auspices. He is placed at his post, where he can com- 
mand an uninterrupted view of the sea, some days be- 
fore the pilchards are expected to appear, and at the 
same time boats, nets, and men are all ready for action 
at a moment’s notice. The signal of the arrival of fish 
is usually the waving of a bush, and the news is quickly 
disseminated among the villagers by men and boys who 
have been eagerly watching his motions. 

The seine measures a hundred and ninety fathoms in 
length, and costs $800—sometimes more. It is simply 
one long strip, from eleven to thirteen fathoms in 
breadth, composed of very small meshes, and furnished 
all along its length with lead on one side and corks on 
at the other. The men who cast this net are called the 
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‘ shooters.” The grand Gbject is to inclose the entire 
shoal. The leads sink one side of the net perpendicularly 
tothe ground ; the corks buoy up the other to the sur- 
face of the-water. When it has been taken all round the 
fish, the two extremities are made fast, and the shoal is 
then imprisoned within an oblong barrier of net-work. 
This labor completed, the silence of intense expectation 
that has hitherto prevailed among the spectators on the 
cliff is broken. There is a great shoutof joy on all sides 
—the shoal is secured ! 

When brought ashore the fish are carried to the salting- 
houses tobecured. This part of the work is chiefly done 
by women, the process being as follows : the stone floors 
are swept clean, and on them is spread a thin layer of 
salt. This is covered with pilchards, laid partly edge- 
wise and close together. Then another layer of salt, 
smoothed fine with the palm of the hand, is laid over the 
pilchards; and then more pilchards are placed upon 
that ; and so on until the heap rises to four feet or more. 
The heap, when completed, looks like a long, solid, 
neatly made mass of dirty salt ; nothing being now seen 
of the pilchards but the extreme tips of their noses or 
tails, just peeping out in rows, up the sides of the pile. 
The fish wiil remain thus in salt for five or six days. 

After the pilchards have been taken out of the salt, 
they are washed clean in salt-water, and packed in hogs- 
heads, which are then sent for exportation to some large 
sea-port—in coast traders. 40,000 hogsheads, or 120,- 
000,000 of these fish, have been taken at Cornwall in the 
course of a single season, requiring 20,000 tons of salt to 
cure them. 

The young pilchards, or those that are to be sent to 
market as sardines, form the most valuable part of the 
yield. These are first carefully cleaned, and then placed 
in pickle vats, where they remain for a few hours, until 
they are sufficiently salted, after which they are spread 
upon large tables, where they are placed in the cooking 
cans. They are then taken to the steaming tanks. From 
thence they are again taken to the tables, and transferred 
to the permanent cans, when they are oiled and spiced, 
and then handed over to the tinsmiths to be soldered. 
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The Four Pistareens. 


John Burroughs was born in New Jersey, and when 
about thirteen years of age, went to Philadelphia to learn 
atrade. He was bound as an apprentice to his brother, 
who. was acoach maker, Torun onerrands was the 
principal thing which John had to do in his new situa- 
tion, and frequently was sent to the drug store for oil. 
To carry the oil he had an old jug without a handle. It 
was large enough to contain a half gallon, which was 
the quantity of oil he was usually sent for, and for this 
he commonly had to pay twenty-five cents. One day 
when he was sent for the half gallon of oil, he took a 
dollar note with him to pay for it. The oil had fallen in 
price, and was selling that day at twenty cents a gallon. 
When the oil was put into the jug, John received as 
change four pistareens. (A pistareen is a Spanish coin, 
not mu¢h smaller than a quarter of a dollar and it passed 
for twenty cents. Fifty years ago when these events 
near he eee great many pistareens in circu- 
lation in Philadelphia. 

Now Jobn oe the druggist had, through mis- 
take, given him four quarters of a dollar instead of three. 
And his first impulse, was to return one of the pieces to 
the man. But the thought occurred to him, that he 
would give three of them to his brother, and keep the 
fourth for himself. So he closed his hand upon the 
money, picked up the jug and left the store. Ashe went 
along his conscience began to upbraid him, but selfish- 
ness made him wish to keep the fourth coin as his own. 
The latter appealed the hardest ; he hurried off home- 
wards. 

The jug having no handle, John was forced to carry it 
by a string, tied around its neck. This so cut his fingers 
that, after changing it from one hand to the other several 
times, he was compelled to stop at the distance of a 
square and rest. Setting down the oil, and seating him- 
self upon a step, he took out his supposed quarters of a 
dollar to convince himself that there was one too many. 
But though he congratulated himself on the cireum- 
stances, John's heart was not at ease. He knew he ought 
to have returned one of the pieces to the druggist ; that 
in keeping it he was dishonestly, and that he 
ought to turn back and correct the mistake. But covet- 
ousness wasas busy as conscience, and soon found a 
number of reasons why he might keep the money. The 
druggist ought not to have made the mistake, and would 
justly loose by his carelessness ; and again, a quarter of 
a dollar was but a trifle with him, and’ would not be 








missed. Besides it was too late now to return. If he 
ashe ‘would be censured for not returning il 
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at first, and then his brother was in a hurry for the oil, 
so he proceeded on his way. 

When he had reached the second corner, his conscience 
as well as his jug began to give him trouble; He sat 
down to rest and to settle the dispute between his prin- 
ciples and his desires, and after reasoning awhile, again 
went on his way, determined to keep the money, but by 
no means satisfied that he was doing right. 

The next corner brought John a third time to a stand. 
Rest soon relieved the smartings of his hands, but not 
the cuttings of his conscience. He wished he had obeyed 
the first impulse. But he was ashamed to go back. He 
took up his jug, undecided whether to go or return. He 
stood a moment, and then honest principle conquered. 
and he determined to go back. 

It was a hard task to trudge back three long squares 
with a heavy jug without a handle, and more than once 
he had almost given up his honest resolution. But he 
persevered, reached the store, and set down his load. 

“You have given me too much change,” said he, pre- 
senting the four pistareens to the druggist. ‘You have 
given me four quarter dollars instead of three.” 

“You think there is a quarter too much, do you? 
Well, you may have that one for your honesty.” 

John thanked him, and putting his pistareens in his 
pocket, without suspecting the joke, he resumed his bur- 
den with far different feelings from those that filled his 
bosom halfan hour before. And as he was about leav- 
ing the store, 

“Stop, my boy,” said the druggist; ‘I will not de- 
ceive you. You have your right change. The oil is 
twenty cents, and those pieces are pistareens and not 
quarters, and they are worth twenty cents each. Here 
is a quarter, or twenty-five cents,” continued the benevo- 
lent storekeeper, taking one from his drawer, ‘*‘ which I 
will give you. You can notice the difference between 
them as you go home, and let me advise you always to 
deal as honestly as you have to-day.” 

Who can imagine the feelings of the boy, when he saw 
the real state of the matter, and knew that, had he per- 
severed in his sinful project, he must from the very na- 
ture of the circumstances, have been discovered ! 

Had he carried out his first intention, and handed his 
brother three of the pistereens, he would of course have 
asked for the balance, and John would have been driven 
to add falsehood to his crime in order to cover up his 
wrong doing. In all probability he would have been de- 
tected and sent back to his father in disgrace. It would 
have stamped his character with dishonesty, from which 
he might never have recovered. 

John Burroughs picked up his jug, and with a light 
heart set out on a run, and did not feel the old string cut 
his fingers till he reached the third corner, where he 
had resolved to return to the store. He never forgot the 
lesson this event taught him ; and through his life, he 
ever acted under the firm conviction that ‘honesty is 
the best policy.” —School Journal. 





A Curious TrRapDE.— There are men in this city wh 
search for things that fall from vessels in the harbor. 
One of the most noted of these is the son of Henry 
Linesburgh, who was for fifty years acknowledged to be 
the best wrecker, grappler, and searcher in America, who 
raised 86,000 bars of railroad iron, recovered no end of 
anchors that were supposed to be lost; made §50 an 
hour for twenty hours at a stretch by fishing up eighty- 
four iron plates, weighing 1,400 pounds each, that were 
made for the first iron monitor by Delamater. His son 
pursues the same business having thoroughly learned 
where all the holes, crevices and notches in the rocks 
are. Several days ago a merchant lost in the river 
valuable watch, the turquoise shell chain suddenly 
breaking. Mr. L., went down to theslip in a row- 
boat and put down a pair of tongs twenty-six feet 
long into a hole he happened to know near the end of 
the pier and fished up the watch, and sent it back to its 
owner. He knew the tide swept all the heavy articles 
into the hole when the ebb sets in. 





Mrs. Joww Jacop Astor has just sent another party of 
one hundred children to homes in the West, ttrough the 
agency of the Children’s Aid Society. The whole number 
of homeless little ones thus provided for by Mrs, Astor is 
813, at an expense of more than $11.500. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Drsesrsia axp Nervousness. 

The late WINSLOW LEWIS, M. D., the distinguished 
physician of Boston, sa:d: ‘ - Having in My own person, 
experienced those ills for which the Acid Phosphate is 
prescribed, I have found great reliel and alleviation by its 
use; most cheerlully attest my appreciation of its excel- 
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NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of Looks. 


A Grapvating System ror Country 
Sonoots. By Alexander L. Wade. Bos- 
ton : New England Publishing Company. 

This volume consists of thirty six lectures, 
and ten of these consider the subject in the 

_ title; the others are on cognate subjects, 
Mr. Wade's plan is to have a course of 
stady for the district schools as well as for 
the high school and college, and when it is 
finished to grant a proper diploma, The 
theory is an excellent one, and it can 
be made practical in every county with a 
man like Mr. Wade to lead the teachers. The 
volume sets forth the manifest advantages 
to arise from such a plan, and a'so the in- 
troduction of the system. It has beeu in 
operation in Monongalia County, West Va., 
since 1876, Atthat time a catalogue of the 
schools was published, and it was eagerly 
sought for; the names of the pupils, the 
percentage of attendance, and other facts 
were given. Following this were meetings 
of the Alumni (for the graduates were al- 
lowed to remain and study as past gradu- 
ates.) 

The effect on the schools of the county 
was remarkable ; it roused the patrons, it 
gave them something to think about; it 
stimulated the pupils, and it encyuraged the 
teachers—for their work was to be re- 
warded. 

The results have shown it to be a plan 
that should be adopted in every district. 
General Eaton in his Annual Report for 
1878 says: 

“ Of all the plans developed none has 
excited more attention than that known as 
the ‘Graduating System for Couutry 
Schools,’ devised by A. L. Wade, county 
superintendent for Monongalia, W. Va.” 

So much attention has been directed to 
Supt. Wade's plan that this beok has been 
prepared as an aid to superintendents and 
teachers ; it covers, in its plan and scope, 
the entire field of school economy, and aims 
to elevate the schools by giving the people 
outside of the school-room an intellectual 
uplift. 


First Lessons 1x Artrumetic. By Ed- 
ward O ney. New York: Sheldon & Oo, 

This is an introduction to hi,her work. 
Pictures are used and the questions are 
mainly on the combination of the objec’s in 
the pictures, The feature worthy of atten- 
tion ie the “ developing the idea of Num- 
bers” without the use of terms. Subtrac- 
tion is taught practically and without de- 
pendence on any previous definition, Prot. 
Olney is a good deal more than a book- 
maker; he is a scientific, enthusiastic, hard- 
working educator, end this little volume 
contains a deal of genuine skill—it shows 
the writer understands teaching as well as 
figures. 

Hanp-Boox ror Youna Tracuers, by 
H. B. Buckham, A. M. Syracuse: ©. W,. 
Bardeen. 

This volume is written to aid the inex- 
perience and to guide the uncertainty of the 
beginner, who is without special training. It 
is meant candidly to be what its title indi- 
cates, It is intended to give such inetruc- 
tion and suggestions as the author now sees 
would have been useful to him long ago, 
and which he hopes may now be useful to 
others. It is in no respect a‘ book for the 
wise; it is addressed to the unwise only, 
Jt makes no attempt to utter a philosophy 
ot education, or to construct a code for the 
profession, or to start a new departure, I 
seems to the author that a host of young 
teachers are much more in need of the plain- 
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est and most direct precepts of doing what 
every school will surely need, than of phil- 


ocophies and theories,.‘mportant as these |. 


are in their right place; and he is abun- 
dantly content to be the ome. who “had 
rather speak five words with his under- 
standing, that he might teach others also, 
than’ ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue. ” 

Prof. Buckham thas done an excellent 
work in writing this little volume. It will 
be of priceless value to many a teacher. 
May all catch his earnest spirit. 


Tue Pracrican Artrametioc, by William 
J. Milne, A.M. Oincinnati: Jones Brothers 
& Oo. 

The author is the principal of the normal 
school at Geneseo. The volume is well 
printed and bound, and has many attractive 
features, The object was to gather into a 
moderate compass the essentials for a prac- 
tical arithmetic. There are oral and written 
exercises, and analyses are found whenever 
needed. These analyses are explicit, brief 
and well stated. The rules are clearly stated. 
The problems are numerous, well graded and 
suivable. Test questions are appeaded. The 
volume is, therefore, well calculated for 
school-room work, 

Tae Gosper History. By James R. 
Gilmore and Lyman Abbott. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Mr. G.lmore (Edmund Kirke) prepared a 
volume in 1867 by compiling a connected 
Gospel, relating the same event but once, 
and including all of the historical events in 
the life of Jesus. It was in effeot a scrap- 
book, by means o! which a more perfect 
view of the life of Jesus could be obtained 
than by reading the accounts of the four 
Evangelists, It met with considerable fa- 
vor, and the volume bas been carefully re- 
vised and many notes added. 

Mr. Abbot has brought his scholarly 
knowledge to bear upon it, and thus we 
have a really admirable volume. It would, 
we believe, be a wise thing to make this 
volume a text-book in the Sunday School. 
We have examined it with much care, and 
conclude it is just such a volumes as we 
want ourselves for our own book-shelves. 
The notes are admirably selected. 

Practica, Puontos.—This volume is by 
the author of the “School Room Guide,” 
now Superintendent of the Paterson (N. J.) 
schools. 

The directions for teaching elementary 
vounds are explicit aud simple, and the dia- 
critical marks are fuller than in any other 
book we know of, the obseure vowels being 
marked as well as the accented ones. The 
drill exercise: at the close of the book have 
been carefully selected. This manual is 
meant for careful study and drill, and is 
especially adapted for class use. In its pre- 
paration the author has united maturity of 
thought with a carefulness of execution, 
and he has rendered a service to all who 
would speak English correctly. 

Tssts. mus Speume anp Pronunciation, 
by ‘Albert N. Raub, A. M, 

The author is the prineipal of the norma: 
school. .at Lock Haven, Pa, He has col- 
lected more than 6,000 test words for spell- 
ing and pronunciation. The words are ar- 
arranged alphabetically, and brief definitions 
are given, It is a decidediy neat volume. 


¢ 


Hits on Tzacutnc Orntsorrr, by ©. T. 
Pooler, A.M, Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

The increased attention given to pronun- 
ciatior 1s one of the marked featares of re- 
cent educational} progress. T.e aim of this 
little book is, by a simple method of classifi- 
cation, to make the reader familiar with dia- 
critical marks-used in the dictionaries and 





reading books. It a work of real value. 
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Tae Art or Schoo: Manacement, by J. 
Baldwin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work is by a well known educator, 
the President of the Kirksville (Mo,) Nor- 
mal School. The object he had in view was 
to render practical aid to those wao are en- 
geged in school-room wo-k. ‘The subject 
of organizing, governing and conducting ” 
schools is considered irom the standpoint of 
the child.” The school grounds, buildings 
and apparatus are intclligently discnssed: 
and here the author has many earnest words 
to say on ventilation, light and recreation. 

Then follow suggestions relating to the 
preparation of the teacher, the classification 
of the scholars, and the work to be under- 
taken. All of these are plainly stated, and 
are of a practical character. The subject of 
schovol government follows, and we have 
read the section with great care. There is 
not a page that does not contain valuable 
suggestions, He believes that system, 
energy, vigilance, will-power, self-control, 
confidence, power to punish, culture, heart 
power, teaching power and managing 
power are the elemen's needed to enable a 
teacher to govern we'l, and each of these is 
considered in turn. 

Other appropriate subjects are discussed 
in this volume, and in a manver that will 
render it very serviceable. The author has 
had a wide experience ; his heart is.in his 
work ; he sees clearly, and he writes wiih 
great force and earnestness. Hence the 
book will be one that will advance the art 
of education. 

A feature of the work rather unusual in 
books, is the ase of selections made from 
other publications, without special credit: 
however, in all cases. We notice several 
from the Scnoon Journat, pp. 49, 119, 120, 
183, 315, 442. The selection of living 
thoughts gives the book a force that it in 
turn communicates to the reader; and 80 
the book will stimulate and energize all who 
read it. 

Carrs rrom THe Wurtz 
Jeremiah Chaplin. Boston: 
Co. 

This volume contains selections from the 
speeches, conversations, diaries, letters, etc., 
of all the presidents of the United States. 
Some of them occupy several pages, while 
other: are in the form of aphorisms, and 
show the power which most of our presi- 
dents have had of putting things graphically 
and to the point. ' Thus, John Adams says: 
“Genius is oftener an instrument of divine 
vengeance than a guardian angel;” “ Wise 
statesmen, like able artists of every kind, 
study nature, and their works are perfect 
in proportion as they conform to her laws ;” 
Jefferson, “An honest Leart being the first 
blessing, a knowing bead is the second;” 
“The man who Sights for the > COBAIN is_en- 
titled to vote;” Madison, “Justice is the 


Hover. By 
D. Lothrop & 


end of government;” “The union of the 
States is strengthened by every occasion 
which puts it to the test; Jackson, “There 
are no necessary evils in government. Tts 
evils exist only in abuses;” “No man is 
good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other’s consent;” “There are two 
principles that have stood fuce to face from 
the beginning of time, and will ever con- 
tinue to struggle: the one is the common 
right of humanity, and the other is the 
divine right of things.” We might fill pages 
with these terse and telling paragraphs, 
had we space, to show what the compiler 
claims, that “in the regular succession of 
rulers, the chief magistrates of the United 
States have all been men of fair reputation 
and abilities, and many of them men of 
superior literary ability and singular devo- 
tion to the interests of humanity and free- 
dom.” 


Tre Ectectio History or tHe Unirep 
States, by M. E.Thalheimer, Cincinnati: 
Vap Antwerp, Bragg & Oo. 

Thia volume is well devised for school 
use. We have always appreciated the skill 
of this author. The statement of facts is 
made in a neat, lucid and pleasing manner. 
The method of sketching events in somewhat 
the style of a charcval drawing with few 
but significant hues, has been followed, and 
very successfully, too. The book is in para- 
graphs, and at the head of each a line in dis- 
tinct type that serves as an index. It is 
well planned for school use. The publishers 
have illustrated, printed and bour.d it in fine 
style. Tne cuts are equal to those in our 
magazines. 

MAGAZINES, 

In the North American Review tor April 
is an article by Judge A. W. Tourgee, in 
which the professed reformers of the civil 
service are put on the defensive and their 
schemes of reform pronounced to be incom- 
patible with American ideas of self govern- 
ment. “The thing that Might be,” is 
profoundly philosophical stady of the laws 
and conditions of human progress, by the 
Rev. Mark Pattison, rector of Lincoln ool- 
lege, Oxford. The Catholic side of the 
controversy abont religion in the public 
schoo}s. is presented by Bishop McQuaid of 
Rochester. Hon. Geo. T. Curtis contends 
that when arailway company is incorporated 
by any State it agrees that its property shall 
be subject to such legislative control as the 
act of mcorporation embraces, to the exer- 
cise of the taxin aud police powers of the 
State, and to the power ef eminent ‘domain. 
The same problem, in its bearing upon tele - 
graph lines, is ably discussed by Hon. Wm. 
M. Springer. Mr. John Fiske has an art- 
icle on the Historic Genesis of Protestantism 
and Mr, Anthony Trollope an essay on the 





poet Longfellow, Mr, Desire Charnay, the 
author of the series of papers on the ruined 











cities of Central America, will publish an- 
other of his very instructive papers in the’ 
May number. 

The Art Amateur for April bas timely 
series of excellent designs tor Easter egg 
decorations, drawn by George. R. Halm. 
‘The frontispiece, “An Easter Frolic,” by 
Adrien Marie, represents a ring ol child- 
ren dancing aroand a colossal egg, on the 
top of which one terrified urchin is precar- 





iously perched, The works of R.. W. Mac- 
beth and T. H. Kaemmerer are illustrated 
in the “Art Gallery.” The “ Decoration 
and Furniture” department is filled with 
suggestive illustrations and letter-press of 
the most practical character. A specially 
readable article on “ Vallauris Ware” de- 
scribes a popular French ceramic novelty. 
“Oriental Embroidery” is discussed at 
langth, and a third illustrated article on book- 
bindirg and several piquant musical reviews 
are given. ‘There is the usual profasion of 
working designs for embroidery and china 
painting, which alone suffice to make this 
magazine invaluable to amateurs in these 
pleasant arts. 

Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly is like the 

swallows; its coming proves that Spring is 
here in earnest, and, as usual, ie full of in- 
formation for the tair. It tells them what 
to buy and how to get it; what styles have 
gone ont of fashion, and what are coming 
into vogue; and its copious descriptions and 
price hsts will enable its readers to practice 
a wise economy, by foreseeing, and provid- 
ing for every item of the season's neces- 
sities, 
-- A strictly novel feature of the present 
numbe~ is the system of Ladies’ uamade 
dresses; which is intended to enable a lady 
to secure the most fashionable goods and 
patterns, without being sunject to the 
charges of a New York dressmaker, Under 
this system, the Ehrichs' furnish the mater- 
ials and patterns of the various costumes 
illustrated in their journal, for a fixed price ; 
sending not only the dress goods, but the 
lining, trimming, buttons, sewing silk, and, 
in short, everything but the needle and 
thread. The economy of this system is evi- 
dent, and it is safe to predict for it an im- 
mense success, 

The Fashion Quurterly is published by 
Ebrich Brothers, Eighth Avenue, New 
York, at 50 cents a year, or 1b cents a copy. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

By a fire Feb. 20 at the printing establish- 
ment of Messrs. Rockwell & Churchill, D. 
Lothrop & Co. lost the plates of “Chips from 
the White House,” then on the press, but 
the book of 489 pages was azain put into 
type, printed from new plates, boand and 
was ready for delivery on the 26th. 


The Nursery Publishing Company, Bos- 
_ ton, offer their bound volumes of the Mur- 
sery, the “Easy Book,” ‘The Ohild’s Reader,” 
‘Nursery Primer,” and the “Beautifal- 
Book” for supplementary reading ‘for 
primary schools. The prices of these 
volumes run from thirty cents to $1.75. 


Mr. Paul. H. Hayne, the Southern poet, 
lives in a rough cot of pine boards on the 
Georgia railroad, about twenty miles from 
Augusta, where, completely isolated from 
the social and artistic world, he devotes his 
life to literary work. A complete edition 
—- to be sold by subscription, is 

ingestion po teneiee 





| Bmerson and the Massachusetts Historical 
' Society, befére which the paper was read, 
and ip the minutes of which it is to be print- 
ed after its appearance in Scribner, 

8. G. Gries & Co: of Obicago, have 
ready a translation of Alfred Barbou's 
“ Victor’ Hugo.” Its’ statements of fact 
have been approved by Huge himself; and 
as he is just now attracting more of the 
world’s attention than auy other bterary 
man of the day, the book: is a: most timely 
one. They alee publish a compilation, the 
sértions of Frederic W. Robertson, con- 
feasedly among the inost§siriking of any in 
modern times. This is by.K B. Tupper, 
and the most salient and brilliant features 
are culled from these famous sermons,— 
gems of solid thought set in glittering dic- 
tion. Prof. Wm. Mathews, has prepared a 
new book, said to equal, it not surpass, the 
best of his former works, and this firm will 
bring it out. Few authors of modern times 
have been so widely read and admired, as 
Prof. Mathews. They announce also a 
translation of “Demosthenes and Political 
Eloquence in Greece.” This is by Prof. L. 
Bredif, of the University of France. 


Jas. R. Oscoopv & Cv.—Mrs. Burneit Las 
chosen James R. Osgood & Oo. for the pub- 
lication of her Boston book. This firm has 
the advaniage of long practical experience, 
and of the best traditions connected with 
the publishing buriness. Its members were 
educated in the celebrated house of Ticknor 
& Fields, its senior member having been a 
partner first in that firm, then iu the firm of 
Fields, Osgood & Co., which succeeded it, 
and having become in 1871 the head of the 
firm which bears his name. 

Two of the partners are sons of Mr. Wm. 
D. Ticknor, who in 1832 founded the house 
of Ticknor & Fields, and both these sons 
have had long experience in the business. 
In the late reorganization of this firm it has 
shown no little enterprise in gatiering 
about it some of the leading writers of the 
country. A notable example of this is the 
recent accession of Mr. Wm. D. Howells, 
lately the editor of the Atlantic Monthly. He 
has now resigned that position and has be- 
come connected with Messrs. Osgood & Oo., 
who will be the publishers of his future 
books and will have the benefit of his taste, 
judgment and experience in their literary 
enterprises. 

Mark Twain is reported to be engaged 
upon a “Oyclopedia of Humor,” a work 
for whieh his abundant qualifications will 
be readily recognized, 

“ Round Robin Series,” This series will 
consist of anonymous novels, chiefly from 
American authors and chosen with a view 
to their literary merit and adaptation to 
the general taste. IlJustrated books and 
pictures have always been a feature among 
the publications of this firm. Many of the 
finest illustrated gift books have been pro- 
duced under their auspices. The Heliotype 
engravings published by this firm bave be- 
come widely known throughout the country 
a3 an important factor in art education. 
Their catalogue of these embraces nearly 
three hundred subjecis carefully selected 
trom the masterpieces of clasvical and mod- 
ern art, each print being eold at the low 
nae of fifty cents. The picture dealers in 

the leading cities cities and tewns in the Uni- 
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gt se te S (COMPANION. 


Published Monthly. 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


— —_o- —— — 
This paper will promote 
SELF-EDUCATION, and 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


Tt will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEs, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 


It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the “‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is coEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will «uly be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seén with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands, Here is just what they need. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
RIPARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 





Published Weekly. 
——— 


This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates the improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the PRorzs- 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and PeRMANENcE hang on 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 


The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the country 
commend it. 


“It is one of the best educational journals.” — 
Appleton’s Monthly. 

“ Replete with matters to interest.""—V. F. Sun. 

“ Is full ofinteresting matter.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

“ Of interest to teachers."”—N, ¥. Times. 

“ Carefully prepared.”—N. ¥. Witness. 

“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour- 
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gravings in their stock and fini them meet- 
ing with popular appreciation and ready 
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sonal impressions of Thomas Carlyle, made 
up from his unpublished letters written. at 
thé time of his first visit to. Bagland, will 
appear in Scribner forMay. The publication 
is made by special arrangement with Mr. 
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The Scuoou Jourxat, 21 Park Place, New 
York, recommends itself to teachers who 
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‘will find mach in it of value. Published 
weekly st $2.00 2 year. — The Voice: “ 


“ An able advocate of School Reform.”—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Its editorials of a practica) character are well 
written.—Pa. School Journal. 


“The best publication im the world.”—J, Y. 
State Ed, Journal. 


“No periodical exceeds it.”"—Ex-Surr. (N. Y. 
City) 8. 8. RaxpaL. 


“I heartily recommend it.”—Ex-Surt. (N. Y. 
City) Huxny Krpp.z. 


“ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
sion.” —Pauzs. Hunter, N. Y. City Normal College. 


“It meets my ideas of an educational paper 
Prov. Wri11aM F. Paecrs, Ex-Principal Winona 
(Minn.) Normal Schooi. 


“Ig an excellent paper for teachers "—Prop. 
Wasn. Hasprocn, N.J. Normal Schools. 


“Tt is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”"—Pror. 





BowarRp Beoons, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
School. 


(™” Ga" And so say thousand of others._g43 4" 
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School Management. 

Scnoot MaxacEment; a practical guide 
for the teacher in /the school-troom, By 
Amos M. Kellogg. New York: E. LrKel- 
logg & Co. ; price seventy-five cents, 

There is no lack of books in school man- 
agement, but there are few of them which 
are the product of wide experience as is 
the case with Mr. Kellogg's. An old pre- 
ceptor, and now editor of the Sonoor 
Journat, he can speak ex cathedra on the 
practical work of a teacher.’ 

He writes in a condensed style, evidently 
aiming to give just the information needed, 
especially by inexperienced teachers; and, 
if we know anything about human nature 
in its early stages of giowth, he has prerar- 
ed a very usefu! lit-le volume. He believes 
the way to manage a schvol is to render 
the pupils manageable. 
subject somewhat in the objective style— 
visiting a school and pointing out its excel- 
lent features. 1t shows how that. good 
government increases the teaching power of 
the teacher, and makes valuable suggestions 
as to the mode by which regular attendance 
and the co operation of the pupils can be 
secured, It has an intreduction by Thomas 
Hunter, President of the New York Normal 
College.—Am. Phrenologicai Journal. 


This work is a valuable contribution to 
educational literature, furnishing a very 
practical and suggestive treatment of its 
subjec}. It is written by one who knows 
how rich is the storehouse of expedients for 
the teacher who is determined to succced. 
It is well to have formulated statements and 
elucidations of the principles of teaching 
and management; and every teacher who 
can should well understand all that is in- 
volved in the process of mental develop- 
ment; but a multiplication of those sugges- 
tive manuals which, while all thei: teach- 
ings are in accordance with the fundamental 
truths of pedagogies, are, by their concrete 
treatment of the subject, most beneficial to 
those teachers whose greatest need is to 
know how to aecomplish the work given 
them. No teacher can fail to find much belp 
in this work, because of its practical char- 
acter. Given the work and the worker, 
this book tells him how to perform his task, 
—S. 0. Hd. Monthly. 





Grateful Women. 

None receive so much benefit, and none 
are so profoundly grateful and show such 
an interest in recommending Hop Bitters as 
women, It is the only remedy peculiarly 
adapted to the many ills the sex is almost 
universally subject to.. Chills and fever, in- 
digestion or deranged liver, constant or pe- 
riodical sick headaches, weakness in the 
back or kidneys, pain in the shoulders and 
different parts of tne body, a feeling of 
lassitude and despondency, are all readily 
removed by these Bitters.— Courant, 

A GENTLEMAN was complaining on 'Change 
that he had invested rather a large sum of 
money in Wall street and lost it all. A 
sympathizing friend asked him whether he 
had been a bull or a bear? To which he 
replied, “ Neither. IT was a jackass.” 

“How are You My Old Friend?” 
Asked a bright looking man. ‘Qh! I feel 
miserable, I’m billions and can’t eat, and my 
back is so’ lame I can’t work.” “ Why in 
the world don't you take Kidney Wort? 
that’s what I take when I’m out of sorts, 
and it always keeps me in perfect tune. My 
doctor recommends it for all such’ troubles.” 
Kidney-Wort is the sare cure for billious- 
ness and eppetination Don't fail to ty 
it.—Long Branch Netws; 
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'THE SUN FOR 1881, 


Everybody feds Tae Sux. (Ii the editions of this 

ee throughout the year to come every will 
a: 

I. All thé wofld's tews, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tre Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant fullness and unsatisfactory brevity. 

II. Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its Interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Taz Sun prints a 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 


and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 


This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 


III. Good writing in every column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deeorum in the treatment of 
every sunject. 

IV. Honest comment. Taz Sun's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal reudiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is bl bie in D t or Republi- 





VI. Absolute independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
Tus Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitation gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
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“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND AUTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Yooal Drill,” 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” 
‘The Speaking Voice,” 
“The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” 
—sND— 
“Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal 
Training,” 
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The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
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Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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in the Republican party to set up another form of goy- 
ernment in place of that which exists. 





cide this Tue Sun be- 
lieves that the vistory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Daily Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is 65 cents a 
month, or @6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, an eight page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price 
is 65 cents a month, or $70.70 a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Taz Suw is also turnished sep- 
arately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 

Tne price of the WEEKLY Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 


Address I. W. Enaianb, 


The year 1881 | 
and the years immediately toRowing will probably de- | 
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Publisher of Taz Sun, New York City. 


GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOAITION, 








Educational 
Headquarters. 


OQ ee 


gE. LL. KELLOGG & Co. 
21 Park Place, New York. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Kellogg's School Management 


Price, 75 Cents. 
This is a capital volume tor the practical teacher. 
| Rater 


THEY ALSO PUBLISH 


The Teachers’ Institute. 


merry $1 ve 
This paper is a ) peedia for the teach- 
er; ‘it will double his power.’ me Prof. DeGraff says: “a 
single number is worth the price for a year.” 
ee 


They have also all kinds ct 4 -( 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
MAPS, CRAYONS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, GLOBES, ETC. 


THE SPELLING GAME, 


—OR 
WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever published ; atthe same time serves 
as 8 valuable EpvcaTOR of both old and young, uniting | 
the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
may’ be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
vier number CCasrennee, Bran § Price % cents. Postage pre- 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con-| ™ 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 


Orthography, Pronunciations, and Definitions 
according te the best English and 
American Lexicographers. 

This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with thé correct pro- 
nuaciation of each word, To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary; Price 50 cents. Postage pre- 
paid. 

Address ‘PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 

BROOKLYN, E. D,, NEW TORK. 

Norg.—We will send one Spelling game and one Dic- | 

J tionary on receipt of 6 sts. 1 and$ ct. stamps taken. 
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DR: W. J. STEWART; 


234 STREET - ANT 9th AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE | STEAMER fee 
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DENTAL ROOMS 7 
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STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fultén Street (cor. Til- 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
Dye or Clean al! styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawis, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleared o~ Dyed, Goods received and returned by ex- 
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FR OM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 











Vital or Ne d Wheat Germ. Ph ha t that t lon 
scribed 300,000 tof eV pte sate Spee eee Paue ty Miy co wercousnden; piece oltality 02 the énmaficiont growth 
of. children ; ‘ ; atrengthens the aige the digestion mption. ee vein to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
off by disease, worry or Overwork. FE. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

For Sale by Druggists. or by ma maik $10. 

For about sevén months @ ‘tall, broad- MADAM ZA RTER'S 
shouldered, fierse-looking Greek has been s ira THE BEST 

risoner in, Raymond Street Jail. He was 2 > 
et on @ charge of Stealing a boat, but COUGH BALSAM. E R A =i S E R 
he has never been able to speak a word in ce-w ° 
his own defence, because he understands no pa EP + tts - 
English, and his language is not known to . 
i} of te inrprtm He wa ue #,toarec azeun| Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
for gran ny, as never nD ONE OF THE BEST, YY 
tried, as, when produced in court, he was CHEAPEST AND MOST OF NEW YORK CITY. 
not able to plead to the indictment, Every hoagie oF une 


time after being arraigned he was returned 
to Raymond Str2et Jail to await the discov- 
ery of some one’who could speak his own 
language. Upon the records he appears as 
Guiseppe Franz, a sailor. He is supposed to 
belong to. one of the isles of Greece, where 
a dialect different from the ordinary Greek 
is spoken, as the Greek Oonsul was unable ' sosze. 
to understand him. He appears to have 
become almost.crazed by bis condition. 

“Mew should not allow. their. wives to 
split wood,” says a contemporary, This is 
rather inconsiderate, How can & man re- 
fuse whem his wife comes up with tears in; 
her eyes and gays, “Now do, dear, let, me, 
go down cellar and split wood for an hour 
to get Up an appetite.” 














Profit, $1,200. 

“To stm itup, six long years of bed- 
ridden siekness, costing» $200 per year, total 
$1,200—all of this eapense was stopped by 
three bottles of Hop Bitters, taken by my 


wife. She has done her own housework| 


for a year since, without the loss of a day. 
and I want everybody to know it, for their | 
benefit,”"—N. Z.. Farmer. 

“Can Tyive my son a college education 
at home ?” asks a fond parent. Well, you 
may be able to teach him as mach of Greek 
and Latin and mathematics as the college 
could; bat you. never can so thoroughly 
imbue him with the idea that everybody 
else is a blamed fool. 








Habitual Costiveness 
is the bane of nearly every American woman. 
From it usually arises those diso:ders that 
so surely undermine heir bealth and 
strength. Every woman owes it herself and 
to her family to use that celebrated ‘medicine, 
Kidney+Wort.|, It, is the sure remedy for 


constipation, snd for all disorders ot the} 


kidneys and liver.- Try’it in liquid or dry 
form. Equally efficient in either.— Boston 
Sunday Budget. 


How to Make Money During Vacation. 





Many schools have already closed, and |“ 
others close soon, The teacher is usually | 


at leisure till he can find another 


We want every teacher-who is out of ém-| 


ployment to write us at once for sample 
copies of the InstrruTe and ComMPaNIon, 


and begin to take subscribers. It will not Have 


only profitably fill up leisure time, but will 
be the means of extending acquaintances, 
and also briaging to the knowledge of 


= pacers fet -| 
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EL Kurz00¢ & Oo., #1 Park PL, N.Y. 








Warranted, ff used according to directions, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheeping Cough, 

Asthma, and all Affections of the 

Threat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme- 
“ and very agreeabie to the tasie. ™ 

el Baars alt ereiag af Ws Bae Sh 
sieapaden hte be worth a Nandpee tines 
val whdead cangsbyven dae bovemeeien oo meme 





Selcdhaeammenenah Tay Cindi 


Fourdrugesthasi. Pricegloes 


“Sao ediddo el GlbaZ huss Deaths hh 
tartin cans one package of which makes six 
tar-quarts of medicine. 

tr Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated 
tartor the convenience of those who cannot 
Warreadily prepare it. If acts with equal 
tar ficiency tn either form. 


@ WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s; 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
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The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if Phe want a , durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 


made that the 
the throat of the person using the 


It is so 


Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


Sane 
READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F,_A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 
‘We have carefully and faithfully 
6d the Rranees meade Gy you, preps bra 


| them the Best we have seen. We have 
| mow in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
‘ prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Acadcmy, Poultney, Vt. 
“*T find the Eraser is just what I have 


' long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 


vi in the test. You 
Shall have influence in this State, as 
Eraser yet known to us.’ 
aoe Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 
“The sample Erasers you sent me were 


duly received. After a short trial, lam 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
‘* We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermont. 

“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marton, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 

sers.” 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
Sete Supt. Public Bducation, New Orleans, La. 
“*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





PRICE LIstT. 


All, Wool Feit, per dozen, 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


$1.50 


Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 








Tue “ACME” Parcel 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
o—~—~——-~=e——— 
This paper, which Enstaly.whiaaly been manufactured, is used extensively all 


over the country. 


{ne x pal 


for schools are as follows : 


ite Color ts aot and not tire. or ye too oxen tibe vibe paper. 

oth pl pleat in’ being made of manilla and heavily calendered, making it 
smooth and to a 

It can be ae furnished very low prices. 

CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper railed en eve side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
Legal and Foolscap, . . . 800| Bath Lette moar i 
. ° . r, . 1 

Congress Letter, : ‘ 2.50 | Commercial Note, vr 50 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN on APPLICATION. 





EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are used extensively in a great many schools and are highly 
recommended. TRY You “ee Pame more than satisfied. 
Size. Per pkge of Par phge of 10. 
™ 40 pp., - $ 50 6jx8” 100 pp., - - $1.00 


renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and ono commer 
cial nate 100 deen tn SG ae Teachers, le! me hear from you. ah. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


2t Park Piace, New York. 





Life Insurance for Teachers. 


The “ Teachers Provident Association” enables one 
for 50 cents to Insure $600 against death. > 


information : but the recommendation 
pana ust a et ent 


i Park Pince X. ¥.. 0 





PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 


The “Acme” Scheel Paper stands at the head. 
It is the most popular paper. Its soft, méid tints do not 
daasle the eye like white paper, and for Arwmess ft can- 
not be equalled. 


ASTONISHING OFFER} 


1 will send out package contaiging: «RP pai, pot 
size, 100 sheets and s besatiin) Bock 
100 pages for only % cents, postpaid. 


Address, wa. F. BPLLOSS. 
2 Park Se 


* Pride supplies. 
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In ordering goods, or in making 
inquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as weil as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the School 
Journal. 








COMPLETE SERIES UF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


DARTS DIQTIONABY, New Edition with (Gupple- 
e Protusely ([llustrated. Library eep. 


can DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
[ONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 
DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 


SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) YY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
12mo. oT roan 
DICTIONARY. T[lustrated. 16mo. Halt 


cents 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
ets.: roan, flexible, & cts. ; roan, Rw gilt ye 4 


1 
Many spectal alds to students, in addition toa Wen 
full pronouncing and defining Vocabulary, make W: 
gerne, in the opiaton ot oar most y= — hed educs: 
ré, the most complete, as well as 
Dictionaries ot o ar language. ay 


J 8B. LIPranpers.s $ OO Pind Patanclpiia, 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOK»’ CLASSICS. 
COPPEER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITE’S ASTRONOMY. 
ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ROTH?’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
DIEHI/S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, 
CROOK’S & SHEM’S NEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIUNARY. 

HAY’S EVERY-DAY REASONING. 

For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Rid path’s Fenny 4 2 Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. "of the we Ss. 

oy ee Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra, 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith's Practical Music Reader, 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAG@. 
HULL’S 


Inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industrial 
DRAWINGS 
New. Figures in- 


dcate the bdegin- 
ne = order of 
the lines. 


untae and 
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4 board instruction 


and in the ©. ot 
golored crayons sent with each weet. Address N. 


BYR, Coder ar denen tows. Prot. Drawing, &c., lowa 
ormal 


The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides schoo! officials with first class instructors of 
any grade at short notice. Aids teachers in obtaining 
positions. Negotiates for the sale or renting Of school 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required, For turther intormation, 
address, A. LOVELL & CO., 
@ Bond 8t., New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


Teachers supplied to Schools and Families withous 
charge to employer, 


Registering Fee to Teachers, $1. 


ded to Pupils, 
Send stanip for circular, 
MISS FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, New York City. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Buppites, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam! 
lies with thoroughly competent Protessors, Principals, | P@asure 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts., N. Y, 


VACHS Ze 






































THEsSCHOOL JOURNAL. 


j FEURTH, Eprom, 
The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 
tahoe ng rink colats are used pam | wed fue, Piok, Vollow “Witte 


“ ra in 27 Different States, 
.Universal'y Recommended. 
Thetr inereasing sale attests thelr merits. 


Price eer set of soto) 1000 hay —- on card- 





ce ne. Of AD8We.s, 
Address A. CG, [ASON, Jacksonville, Mi. 
AGENTS | 7 AGENTS ! AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT AND ae 


froth ie a ) A tt 
John 


pp ec 


" Hartiord, Conn’ 


Extraordinary inducements 


6,000 BUILDING LOTS 


the 





Surrounding de at Srewens yi join A. T. 

Brewarts Geaulitul Ge en City, mg island, ‘ew 

York State, only 2 a ee from New York City. ye . $50 
ot, ore 


each ou weekl ents ef onl cents 
fj week, ouch 2100 teet. Phitie 


lots for $1.20 per 
ect, locatjon ve Aseoviation ¢ nabie Atlantic Ocean within v’ oe. 
pe ies pean to erect build- 


Ses LI in — ¢ healthiest fone Mey 
pf Amnerie kl its of Lot, pri 
from $950" to § arekiy paymset eee: both ‘sexes 

wanted, 
Call or send stamp tor circulars to 
R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE. 















av .> 

J. Estcy&Co ; 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 

Send postal for free [llustrated Catalogue. 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


varied, tonne tive inooresting otf handsome 
aerate, me a high itera’ ra make it just 
the paper io: “he 


HOME AND FAMILY. 





pmo pry am A 
A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 


For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 







27 Umion Squaaz, MN. ¥. 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat is used where there is a fair condition of the 
Stomach, taken directly after each meal, and is iy di ed for a dépressed 
nervous system in the tellectual worker. $1 or six bo’ for $5. 

The Fibrin and W heat, for a Dyspe condition, taken directly after each meal, 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. ” 

The Beef and. Mik, tous vey Week Condition, taken Cree or four tenes. day, 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 
to accompany either of the others, taken between meals. <A des- 

nful of this rfect food. eae ino giane of mi. ee Siveae inyigeeeting, 

od fox tbeee pecs 


vit pel and is especially d 
palatable a opium or tobacco habit. GL. 50 each, or six bottles for $7.50 


ae mht Food 











Robert W. Kip, 62 Fulton Street, New York, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


MEDALS AND BADGES, I 


P= 9 FOR SOHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 
= PRIZE MEDALS 


For Yachting, Rowing and Liter- 
ary Associations, Etc. 


“Fine Presentation Jewels,” &o. 





Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


R ravtry 4 Ofte, 62Pulton St, WY. 


“CHAUTAUOUA, 1881 


“ NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES "—July 7 to August 18. “ TEACHERS'§ KETREAT"—July 19 ' 


























August 2. Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Anglo Saxon, German, French, English Literature; Critical Studies in Shake- 
epeare and Chaucer, Philological Conterences, Elocution, Lengneg¢ eneem, Educational Conversast ni, Music, 
Tonic Sol-fa, Phonography, Clay Modelling, etc., etc. 


CHAUTAUQUA, {881I. 


“OC. F. M. 1.” July 9 to Aug.4; “C.0.C.” Aug. Sto 18; “C, 8. T.” Aug. 3 to 18; “C. 8. 8: Assembly” Au 
gust 2 to 22. 
GRAND OPENING DAY JULY 30 Dally Bible Studies; 8. 8S. Normal Work; Children's 
« Classes ; Theological Lectures ; Lectares on Science and on 
Art, with Brilliant Stereoptican Iilustrations ; C. L. 8, C. Round Tables; C. L. 8. C. Camp-Fire; C. L. 8. C. Class 
(1882) Vigil ; [luminations; Old Time Singing School; Excursions on the Lake ; Mluminated Fleet; Naval Ep- 
gagement at Night ; Electric Lights; FISK JUBILEE SINGERS, etc., etc. For Circulars address, 


DR. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


After May 1, ask at same address for fall Chautauqua Programme tor 1881. 








sb st. EB. BENJAMIN, new york. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
Avery large stock ot first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 





Ay feats teacher will find in its col 
pest of help International Suoday School 
oe is cyesegtion! bat not sectarian In iaseyer, and is 
not published in the interest ot any individ 
Subscribe tor it and induce others to do tone s 
anus. price, postage included is only 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 





HONEY-BEES. 
a New ow Green of Bee-Keeping. 
ive of Bees every ne Gvery year in eo Boxe 
a, aarti se intr Eva one 
HELIO ech, 1820 fo in use. Repro 
ENGRA 6S Inga. Hundred ol pci ano 








catalogue sent free. JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston 


) BUCKEYE pratee’ th acral 








$5r S20 rae, ea Ee 

















For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad writing, 204, 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 
Faleon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit ali Aands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. apne Remit som 


RUNS ASC 

















